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Art. 1. The Hiffory of the Reign of Philip V1. King of Spain. By 
Robert Warfon, LL.D. Profetior of Philofophy and Rhetoric 
in the Univerfity of St. Andiew’s. In ‘I'wo Volumes. gto. 11. 
16s. Cadell, &c. 1777 


N any period in which one country rifes fo far fuperior 
to all others in power and confequence, as to extend its 

dominions through the greater part of the world, and render 
its connections and influence univerfal, its affairs become fo 
interwoven with thofe of other countries, that there may be 
a convenience and propriety in making its hiflory the batis 
of the general hiftory of mankind in that period. By this 
means, the hiftorical piéture, in the hands of a great mafte;, 
while it is filled with an immenfe variety of figures, will preferve 
an unity of defign ; the moft interefting fcenes and characters will 
be brought into full view; and thefe of lefs importance will 
appear in their proper ftate of inferiority, in the back-ground 
of the piecé, “Thus, the hiftories of the Grecian and Reman 
{tates, are not improperly made the ground of the general hiflory 
of the periods in which they flourifhed, In like manner, tf, during 
a feries of years, a fingle individual ftands forth in public view as 
the principal agent in political affairs, deciding the fate of na- 
tions and empires by his fuperior fagacity or valour, the annals 
of fucha prince will naturally include the general hiftory of the 
times in which he lived. The hiftory of the reign of Alexander, 
is, for that fhort period, the hiftory of the world. 

The degree of fuperiority to which the Emperor Charles V. 
arofe, and which he maintained through a long courle of years, 
entitles him to that elevated ftation in hiftory which Dr. Robert- 
fon has given him. But it may be queftioned, whether his fon 
Philip has an equal claim to be exhibited at full lengih, as the 
firft figure in the piece, in the fucceeding period. ‘The great 
events of this period might perhaps more properly have been 
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related as portions of the general hiltory of Europe, or of the 
feveral countries in which they happened, than referred to the 
reign of Philip Li. By adopting this latter plan, the Author 
of the prefent work has, we think, been fomctimes led into an 
unnecefiary minutenefs of detail ; and has obliged himfelf to 
clofe his narrative, at a time when the affairs of the Netherlands 
were in an unfeitled ftate, and to leave his Readers in fufpence 
concerning their iffue. 

If this be acknowledged to be a cefect in our Author’s generat 
plan, he will, however, be readily allowed no inconfiderable 
fhare of merit from the execution of the work. He has colleéted 
with judgment a varicty of valuable materials, and arranged 
them with perfpicuity. His ftyle, though not highly finifhed, 
is clear, and except in a few inftances, correct. The reflec. 
tions which are occafionally interfperfed through the work, 
if they do not difcover thofe extentive views, and that profound 
penetration which we admire in fome of the ancient, and ina 
few of the modern, hiftorians, are yet manly and judicious, 
and fhew the Author to be a true fricnd to the religious and 
civil liberties of mankind. 

Wren he relates the horrid perfecutions which were carried 
on by Philip, particularly under the duke of Alva, againft the 
Proteftants, we often find him (without departing from the 
dignity of the hiftorian)'exprefling an honeft indignation again 
the hateful fpirit which occafioned them. His account of the 
origin and effects of the eftablifhment of the inquifition in Spain 
is as follows : | 

* This tribunal, which, although it was not the parent, has been 
the nurfe and guardian of ignorance and f{uperflition, in every king- 
dom into which it has been admitted, was introduced into Spain near 
a century before the prefent period, by Ferdinand and Ifabella ; and 
was principally intended to prevent the relapfe of the Jews and Moors, 
who had been converted, or pretended to be converted to the faith of 
the church of Rome. Its jurifdiction was not confined to the Jews 
and Moors, but extended to all thofe who, in their practice or opi- 
nions, differed from the eftablifhed church. In the united kingdoms 
of Caftile and Arragon, there were eighteen different inquifitorial 
courts; having each of them its counfellors, termed apoftolic inqui- 
fitors, its fecretaries, ferjeants, and other officers ; and befides thefe, 
there were twenty thoufand familiars difperfed throughout the king- 
dom, who acted as {pies and informers, and were employed to appre- 
hend all fufpe&ed perfons, and to commit them for their trial, to the 
prifons which belonged to the inquifition. By thefe familiars, per- 
fons were feized on bare fufpicion; and, in contradiétion to the 
common rules of Jaw, they were put to the torture, tried and con- 
demned by the inquiiitors, without being confronted either with their 
accufers, or with the witnefles on whofe evidence they were condem- 
ned, The punifhments inflicted were more or lefs dreadful, according 
fo the caprice and humour of the judyes. ‘The unhappy victims were 
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ether flrengled, or committed to the flames, or loaced with chains, 
and fhut up in dungeons during life. Their effects were confifcated, 
and their families tigmatifed with infamy. 

This inftitution was, no doubt, well calculated to produce an uni- 
formity of religious profeflion, bat it had a tendency likewife to de- 
firoy the fweets of focial life; to banifh all freedom of thought and 
fpeech ; to ditturb men’s minds with the moft difquieting apprehen- 
fions, and to produce the mott intolerable flavery, by reducing per- 
fons of all ranks of life toa flate of abject dependence upon prietts ; 
whofe integrity, were it even greater than that of other men, as in 
every falfe religion it is lefs, mutt have been corrupted by the un- 
controuled authority which they were allowed to exercife. 

Such, nearly, were the fentiments which even the Spaniards en- 
tertained of this iniquitous tribunal, at the time when it was erected. 
But not having had experience then of its pernicious effects, and 
confidering it as intended for the chaitifement of Jews and infidels, 
they only murmured and complained, till, the yoke being wreathed 
about their necks, the moit fecret murmurings became dangerous, 
and often fatal to thofe who utteredthem. By this tribunal, a vifible 
change was wrought in the temper of the people; and referve, dif- 
truft, and jealoufy, became the diflinguifhing character of a Spaniard. 
It perpetuated and confirmed the reign of ignorance and [uperitition. 
It inflamed the rage of religious bigotry; and, by the cruel f{pectacles 
towhich, in the execution of its decrees, ic familiarifed the people, 
it nourifhed in them that ferocious {pirit, which, in the Netherlands 
and America, they manifefted by deeds that have fixed an everlafting 
reproach on the Spanifh name. 

But thefe confiderations could not be apprehended by Philip; nor, 
ifthey had been fuggefted tohim, would they have had any influence 
upon hisconduct, He had imbibed, in all its virulence, that fpirit 
of bigotry and perfecution, which gave birth to the inguifition, He 
regarded heretics as the moft odious of criminals, and confidered a 
departure in his fubjeéts from the Romifh fuperflition, as the moft 
dreadful calamity that could befal them. He was therefore deter- 
mined to fupport the inquifitors with all his power, and he encouraged 
them to exert themfelves, in the exercife of their office, with the 
urmoft diligence. The zeal and vigilance of thefe men fully correi- 
ponded to that ardour with which their fovercign was inflamed; yet 
fo irrefiftible in this age was the {pirit of innovation, and fo great the 
force of truth, that the opinions of the reformers had found their 
way even into Spain, and were embraced openly by great numbers 
ofboth fexes, among whom there were both prieits aad nuns. Even 
the archbifhop of Toledo, Bartlemi di Caranza y Miranda, was from 
certain propofitions contained in a catechifm which he publifhed, 
fafpected to have efpoufed them. The inquifitors informed the king 
of the grounds of their fufpicion, and defired to receive his inftruf&tions 
for their conduét. Caranza had been univerfally refpected as one of 
the moft virtuous and learned prelates in Spain. Having, when 
Provineial of the order of St. Dominique, been carried by Philip into 
England, as a perfon well qualified to promote the re-eftablifhment of 
Popery in that kingdom, he had laboured with {> much zeal for thar 
tad, and thereby recommended himfelf fo powerfully to the king, 
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that in the year one thoufand five hundred and and fifty feven, Philip 
advanced him to the primacy. His firfl!employment, after attainin 
this high dignity, was to adminitter {fpiritual comfort to the late 
Emperor, whom he attended in his latt difirefs. But the memory 
of his merit and fervices was now obliterated. Philip wrote to the 
inquifitors from the Netherlands, that they muft, without hefitation, 
proceed egainft the archbithop as they would do againft other 
delinguents ; and that they fhould not fpare even his own fon, if 
they found him guilty of herefy. Caranza was accordingly thrown 
into prifon, and his revenues were fequeitrated. ‘The propofitions in 
his catechi{m, at which the inquifitors hed taken offence, were held 
to be of a difputable nature, even among the Catholics themfelves, 
Itis probable, however, that fentence would have been pronounced 
againit him, had not the lope interpefed, and claimed an exclufive 
right to decide the caule. Vhilip, anxious for the honcur cf the ho! 
ofiice, to whofe power he was defirous that no bounds fhould be 
preicribed, employed all his intereft to prevail on the pontiff to drop 
his pretenfions. But at lait he himfelf yielded; and Caranza, after 
having languifhed in prifon for fix years and feven months, was 
tranfported to Rome, where he was releafed from confinement, but 
died in a few weeks after he was fet at liberty. 

‘ Before \hilip’s arrival in the city of Valladolid. an Auto-de-fe 
had been celebrated, in which a great number of proteftants were 
committed to the flames. ‘Theie were {lillin the prifons of the in- 
quifition more than thirty perfons, againft whom the fame dreadful 
punifiment had been denounced. Philip, eager to give public proof, 
as early as poflible, of his abhorrence of thefe innovators, defired the 
inquifitors to fix a day for their execution. he dreadful ceremony, 
(more repugnant to humanity, as well as tothe fpirit of the Chriftian 
religion, than the moft abominable facrifices recorded in the annals 
of the pagan world) was conducted with the greatett folemnity which 
the inguiiitors could devile; and Philip, attended by his fon Don 
Carlos, by his fifter, and by his courtiers and guards, fat within 
feht of the unhappy vidlims. After hearing a fermon from the 
bifhop of Zamora, he rofe from his feat, and having drawn his 
fwo d, asa fignal, that with it he would defend the holy faith, he 
caufed an oath to be adminiftered to him by the Inquifitor General, 
that he would fuppert the inquifition and its minifiers, againft all 
heretics and apoitates, or others who fhould attempt to oppofe it; 
and would compel his fubjeéts every where to yield obedience to its 
decrees. Among the proteftants condemned, there was a nobleman 
OF the name of Den Carlos di Sefa, who, when the executioners were 
conducting him to the flake, called out to the king for mercy, faying, 
“* and canit thou thus, O king, witnefs the torments of thy fubjeds? 
fave us from this cruel death ; we do not deferve it.” ‘* No,’ Philip 
iternly replied, ** J would myfelf carry wood to burn my own fon, 
were he fuch a wretch as thou.” After which, he beheld the 
horrid {pectacle that followed, with acompofare and tranquillity that 
be:okened the moft unfeeling heart, This dreadful feverity, joined 
with certain rigid laws, enactedto prevent theimportation of Lutheran 
books, foon produced the defired effect. After the celebration of 
another Auto-de-£¢, in which about fifty proteitants fuffe.ed, all the 
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reft, if there were any who fill remained, either concealed their 
fentiments, or made their efcape into foreign parts.’ 

The character of Philip, who was fteadily, and from prin- 
ciple, a bigot in religion, and a tyrant IN politics, Is admirably 
contrafted by that ot William I. prince of Orange. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract, at the fame time that it contains many interefling 

articulars in the conduét of this great man, attords a proct 
of the Writer’s impartiality, in relating without difguite the 
errors and mifconduét of the reformers. 

‘ William could not, either with fafery or honour, have left his 
army fooner than he did. From Orfoy, where it was difbanced, he 
went, attended only by his own domeitics, and a company of horfe, 
to Campenin Overyflel, and from thence he pafled over the Zuider 
fea to Unchuyfen; where he was joyfully received, and all his 
directions for the greater fecurity of the place, were carried immedi- 
ately into execution. After flaying there for fome days, and viliting 
the other towns in the province, he fet out for Haerlem; having ap- 

ointed a convention of the States to be held in that city, to confider 
of the prefent fituation of their affairs.. His arrival excitedin perfons 
ofall ranks the moft unfeigned joy; but this joy, he perceived, was 
greatly allayed by their apprehenfions of being unable to refit an 
enemy, before whom he himfelf, at the head of a powerful army, 
had beenobliged to retire. The firft object of his attention was to 
raife their drooping {pirits, by making them fenfitle of the advan- 
tages which they pofieffed inthe nature and fituation of theircountry, 
which, while they retained their fuperiority at fea, and acted in con- 
cert, would render abortive all the attempts of the Spaniards to 
reduce them. The magnanimity which he difplayed diffufed itfelf 
into every breaft; and the deputies unanimoufly declared, that they 
would be entirely governed by his counfel in all their conduét, and 
would lay down their lives fooner than abandon that invaluable 
liberty, without which they thought life itfelf was not defirable. 

In the prefent temper of their minds, William might have ruled 
the people of the maritime provinces with an abfolute fway ; but he 
knew there was a much fafer as well asa more cffectual method of ex- 
ercifing power, and wifely refolved to confult the States in every 
matter of importance, and to take upon himfelf only the execution 
of theircommards. For this purpdfe he frequently convened them; 
and in order to give greater weight to their decifions, he perfuaded 
them to admit into their number the deputies of twelve other cities, 
befides thofe of whom their aflembly had been hitherto compofed: a 
meafure which was no lefs gracious and popular, than it was wife and 
prudent. It flattered the vanity of thofe towns on which the new 
privilege was beftowed ; engaged them to contribute with greater 
alacrity their fhare of the public expences ; and drew the feveral dif- 
tricts of the province into a ftate of more intimate union with one 
another. With the States, thus increafed in number, the prince 
applied himfelf to reétify the diforders which had prevailed, and to 
put the province into a poliure of defence againit the Spaniards. It 
had been deferted during the late commotions by many of the prin- 
Cipal inhabitants, by feveral — of the courts of juftice, and 
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by the officers of the revenue, and others who had public employ. 
ments; which they had been induced to abandon, either by their at. 
tachment to pepery, or their difidence in the duration and fability 
of the prefent government. ‘The numerous vacancies which were 
thus occafioned, were fupplied with protciiants ; and no catholic was 
admitted into any office, or allowed to take any concern in the ad- 
miniftration of public affairs. The exercife of the Romihh religion 
was prohibited in the churches ; and the only worfhip permitted to 
be exercifed publicly, was the proteftant, as taught by Calvin, and 
practifed in Geneva, and the Palatinate. 

‘ Thus far the Prince of Orange complied with the inclination of 
the people, by a great majority of whom the principles of the reform. 
ers had been embraced. But all perfecution on account of religion, 
he difcouraged to the utmoit of his power. His reafonings for tolera- 
tion were more fuccefsful now in favour of the papifts, than they had 
been formerly wich the duchefs of Parma, in behalf of the reformers. 
The States, by his perfuafion, refolved, that no perfon whatever 
fhould be molefted on account of his religion, provided that he lived 
quietly, kept no correfpondence with the Spaniards, and gave no 
difturbance to the eftablifhed mode of worfhip. William found 
greater difficulty in refraining the licentioufnefs of the army, than in 
fettling either the courts of juitice orthe church. When we refle& on 
thofe horrid fcenes which were exhibited in the Netherlands by the 
Duke of Alva and his affociates, it will not appear furprifing, that 
the proteftants fhould have conceived the moit violent animofity 
againit their bloody perfecutors. They had feen their deareft rela- 
tions and friends, befides many perfons whom they revered on account 
of the innocence and fanctity of their lives, treated like the moft 
flagitious malefactors: and many of themfelves had, in order to 
avoid the fame fate, been obliged to abandon their habitations, and 
to wander from place to place, forlorn and indigent. In the bitter- 
nefs of their dillrefs, they had forgot the fpirit of that religion for 
which they fuffered; and on many occalions, wrecked their ven- 
geance againit their enemies with a brutal fury. To the Spaniards 
who were taken prifoners at fea, the proteitants on board the fleet 
gave no quarter; while the ecclefiaftics, and many others, whofe 
only crime was their adherence to the religion of their anceftorsy 
were treated by the proteftant foldiers with equal inhumanity. 

* The count of La Marc, commander in chief of the forces, was 
fo far from oppofing thefe enormities, that he encouraged his fol- 
diers in committing them, This nobleman’s principal virtue was 
intrepidity ; and under the cloak of zeal for liberty, and the reformed 
religion, he feems to have intended nothing fo much as the gratifica- 
tion of his avarice or revenge. The Prince of Grange, who from his 
natural humanity, and a prudent regard to future confequences, was 
utterly averfe from every f{pecies of violence, attempted to make him 
fenfible of the folly and iniquity of his conduét. But finding that he 
was not likely to fucceed, and that the foldiers ftill indulged them- 
felves without controu! in their wonted exceffes, he referred the mat- 
ter tothe cognizance of the States, and defired them to confider cooly 
what was proper tobe done. ‘The States, who were highly incenfed 
againft the Count, for his contempt of their authority, deprived - 
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of his command, and ordered him to be apprehended. Williams 
ynwilling to forge: the fervices which the Count had performed in 
the beginning of the revolt, foon after interpofed in his behalf, and 

revailed upon the States to releafe him. But La Marc could not di- 

eft the affront which had been offered him. He complained loudly 
ofthe States for their ingratitude ; boafted of his authority in the 
fzet and army, and attempted to excite a fpirit of {edition among the 
peorte. The States were meditating to feize him a fecond time, in 
order to bring him to his trial, But the Prince of Orange, prompted 

tendernefs for his relations, and a fenfe of his former fervices, 

ffuaded them from executing their defion, and advited them to 

offer him to leave the province, The States liitened, though with 

fome relugtance to this advice, and the Count having left the Ne- 
therlands, dicd foon af erwards in the city of Liege.’ 

Dr. Watfon clofes his general review of the characler of Wile 
Jiam of Orange, with this fpirited reply to the charge of ambi- 
tion, which many catholic writers have brought againtt him. 
ferve, by their portraits of William's charaéter, to fay of him that he 
was ambitious: in it/elf, ambition merits ncither praife nor blame, 
but is culpable or laudable according to the end at which it afpires, 
and the means which it employs. ut if we judge concerning the 
character of the Prince of Orange according to this criterion, it mutt 
be impoflible for perfons fo oppofite in their principles, as the catho- 
lic and proteftant hiftorians to agree. 

‘ If, with the former, we place the richts of all fovereigns on the 
fame foundation, without diitinguifhing between an abfolute prince 
and the fovercign of a free people, and believe that every prince is 
by an indefeafible and divine right, intitled to exercife a defpotic 
power over the religion ard liberty of his fubje&s ; if we believe, that 
with the permifiion of the pope, a king may violate his moft folemn 
oaths, and that the obligations of his fubjccts to obedience remain in 
force, even after every condition upon which they entered into them 
has been violated : if with fuch principles as thefe, we judge of the 
character of the Prince of Orange, it will be difficult not to confider 
him as guilty both of perjury and rebellion; and, in this cafe, the 
moft favourable verdict ihat can be paiied upon his conduc, is to fay, 
that it proceeded from a criminal ambition. 

* But if, on the other hand, we regard the pontiil’s pretenfions to 
the power of fetting men at liberty from their oaths as abfurd and im- 
pious ; if we regard the rights of fubjects as no lefs facred than thofe 
of kings ; if we diftinguith between a prince invefted with unlimited 
authority, and one whofe power is circum{cribed by the fundamental 
Jaws of the ftate; between a prince whofe right to his dominions is 
indefeafible, and one who obtained his fovereignty only upon certain 
terms, which he fwore to fulfil, while his fubjects engaged to yield 
their obedience on condition of his fulfilling them; in this cafe, our 
judgment of William’s chara¢ter will be extremely different from 
what it was on the former fuppofition. //’e will [fhall] not be fatis- 
fied with barely aflerting his innocence of thofe crimes of which his 
enemies have accufed him, but ae ail] [fhall] confer upon him the 
glorious appellations which his countrymen beftowed, of the father of 
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his country, and the gzardian of its liberty and laws, who generoufly 
facrificed his intereit, eafe, and fafety to the public good ; ; and who, 
firit by counfel and perfuafion, and afterw ards by force of arms, did 
more to refcue his fellow citizens from oppret ion, than was ever done 
in fuch untoward circumilances by any patriot in the world before,’ 
From thefe fpecimens of this work, our Readers will, we 
doubt not, be iaidined to allow it a very confiderable fhare of 
merit ; and this opinion will receive further confirmation from 
the extracts which we propofle to lay before them in a future 


Article. _5. 





Act. II, Odfervations on the Londin and Edinburgh Difpenfatories ; 
with an Account cf the various Subjects of the Niateria Medica, net 
contained in either of thefe '/ orks. By the tate John Ruity, M. D. 
Author of a Synopiis of Mineral Waters, and oiuer Works. i2mo, 
38. 6d. Dilly. 1776. 

Art. If. Materia Medica Antiqua €F Nova, Repurgata & Tluftra- 
ta; frve de Medicamentorum Simplicium Oficini ‘alum Facultatibus 
Tradzatus. Auttore Johanne Rutty, M. D. &c. Opus %L Anno- 


rum. 4to. Rotterdami, Sumptibus E.&C.Dilly. 1775. Price 
8]. 1s. bound. 


T may fcem rather indelicate and unfair to criticife the work 
§ of a ‘Wiiter who is not now in a fituation to anfwer for 
himfelf. As the fubject however of the firlt of thefe articles is 
a matter of public concern ; and as we think very differently, 
with sefpect to the main object of it, from the late Author, 
who hed acquired fome degrce cf reputation in the medical 
world; we fhall beffow more attention on thefe Obfirvations 
than they might otherwife appear to merit. ! 
While every sational i ak of Medicine, who is fin-: 
ecrely concerned for the advancement of his art, and the good 
of mankind, has rejoiced at the approaches toward reformation, 
which the colleges of London and Edinburgh have manifetted 
in their refpective Di {penfatories, by whe rejecting many of the 
trifling articles which had obtained, and long kepta place there 5 
the Aut! ior of thele ¢ Obfervatisns’ feems feelingly to lament the 
rafhnefs of thefe Expurgat ors, and pretended Reformers; and 
{troncly pleads, on various and Premuent ly very flight pretences, 
for the readmifiion of ma iny of the profcribed fubjec “4s of the Ma- 
teria Adedica ; as well as for the admiffion of various new articles 
which had never yet been honoured with a place in either of 
thefe Medical Codes. We fhall tranferibe, and occafionally 
animadvert upon, a few pailiges —_ in the firft of thefe 
publications, without any particul ar felection ; as there are few 
p2ges of the work which are not adapted to furnifh matter for 
critict{m, | 
The Author commences it with a fummary enumeration of 
Various limples, which have either not been adopted, or which, 
afier 
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after a prior adoption, have been rejected, by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges, After reciting and condemning the omif- 
fons of the firit of thefe bodies ; he obferves that the latter, far 
from endeavouring to fupply their defects, * feem to have in- 
dulged the fpirit of retrenching yet farther ;’ and gives us nu- 
merous inftances in fupport of the charge. 

One of thefe grievous neglects is that, * as to the Sweets, 
they have left the apothecary’s fhop deftitute not only of figs, 
saifins, and dates, but of honey, and even of fugar for his 
fyrupsand juleps.’—An horrible charge indeed,—this omiffion of 
weets and kick/baws,—confidering the many bitter potions that 
jue from that receptacle. 

Both the London and Edinburgh colleges are charged with 
having omitted—* among the Cathartics, Alnus nigra baccifera, 
Afari rad. Bryonie albe rad. Convolvulus major &F minor, Cy- 
nifoati fieresy Iris vulg. feu Germanica, Linum catharticum, Meze-= 
reon, Oxylapathi rad. Prunt fylv. flores, Rhaponticum, Sambuc. Cort. 
Ebulus.’ —We have lumped the tranfgreflions of the two colleges 
on this head together:—but what pretence can be urged for 
{willing the patient with decoéctions or infufions of bark of elder, 
or flowers of hips ; when a few grains of rhubarb, or jalap, will 
do the bufinefs of purgation, much more terfely and effeCtually 2» 
—Cito, tute FP jucunde ? 

Thofe who are difpofed towards the exercife of vomiting, 
may here meet with a pleafing variety of fubftitutes to ipecaco- 
anha; fhould they be at a lofs to procure themfelves that recre- 
ation, The two colleges are equally culpable, according to 


our Author, in having, both of them, rejeéted the following. 


candidates for that function ;-——* Afari rad. Erigerum, Narciffus, 
Primula Veris, Raphanus hort. Sedum minus vermiculatum acre.’ 

After a fimilar enumeration of fimples, not adopted, or re- 
jected, by both colleges, and which are here clafled according 
to their refpective or reputed virtues; the Author defcends to 
particulars, and prefents each neglected or profcribed article in 
an alohabetical order ; annexing to each the letter Z or E, to 
indicate that the article in queftion has either not been admitted 
into, or has been rejected by the London or Edinburgh colleges, 
or both, We fhall only tranfcribe a paflage or two as {pecimens,. 

‘Land £. Apveps ANSERINUS, Goofe Greafe.— May be ade: 
mitted as a variety among the fatty fubftances, being allowed’— 
(by all old nurfes, he might have added) ¢ to be more fubtile 
and penetrating than hog’s greafe.’ 


‘Land E. Adianthum album, Rata Muraria, C. B. White 
Maiden hair, Wall Rue.—Here the London and Edinburgh 
colleges are no guides to us in Dublin; for of all the maiden-hairs 
this is the moft common here, being, indeed, very frequent on 
old walls in our neighbourhood, 8c,’=-and there let it remain; 
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—* though it agrees,’ we are further told, ‘ with the Capillns 
Veneris ; and in all probability is poflefled of the fame virtues. 

¢ Land E. Faba Major, C. B. Garden Bean.— The omiffion 
of this article by both colleges is mot to be excufed, even for the 
ufefulnefs of its meal, particulary in inflammations of the breafts 
and tefles—either difcufling them, or bringing them to fuppu. 
ration, &Xc.’ 

¢ Zand E. Porrum Capitatum, C. B, Leeks,x—Deferves a 
place ina Materia Medica,—(aye, and in a porridge pot too, but 
furely not in a Di/penfatory) both for its frequency and ufefulnefs, 
with which the ancients were well acquainted, both in reference 
to diet and medicine, and particularly as an emmenagogue; 
and Hippocrates ordered the juice to be drank for this purpofe,’ 

The general pleas which the Author offers for the adoption of 
his candidates are, either that the propofed article is eafy to be 
had, on old walls, or dunghills; or that it has the fanétion of 
antiquity—that is, of old women; and fometimes, that it has 
been formerly received and adopted by one or both of the col- 
leges :—an unfortunate recommendation furely ; for aftera long 
ofleffion, and a fair trial, the ejectment affords a pretty ftrong 
proof of the infignificance of the fubject. On fuch pleas how- 
ever he folicits the admiffion or readmiffion of no lefs than 287 
fimples into our two difpenfatories ; and not content with pre- 
fenting this enormous body of /imple recruits for the medical 
fervice, many of whom have long fince been drummed out of 
it, as non-efficients ; he pleads for the admiffion of numerous 
fubjects of a different clafs ;—ten new di/filled waters, fix new 
extracis, twelve Robs, and nine new Tindtures.—Surely he would 
have been much better employed in decimating the prefent efta- 
blifhment ; or in inquiring into the titles of many of the old 
occupants that compote it. 

Towards the clofe of the volume, the Author offers feveral 
obfervations on fome of the preparations and compofitions in 
both difpenfatorics. ‘Thefe remarks are chiefly pharmaceutical 5 
and fome of them appear to merit attention. 

The obje&tions which we have made to this fmaller perform- 
ance are not fo extenfively applicable to the Author’s larger 
work, the title of which is prefixed to this article. It is exe 
pe@ted from the Author of a Materia Medica that he fhould ad- 
mit into his collection every fubject that has any, even the mof 
dubious, pretenfions to medical efficacy. The Author arranges 
the articles in alphabetical order; and, like ail his predeceflors 
in this walk, is rather too copious in difplaying the legendary 
virtues Of many of his fimples. “The work, however, may oc 
cafionally be confulted with advantage as a pharmacal common- 
place book ; compiled from ancient and modern writers, and 
augmented with additional obfervations, on feveral of the arti- 


cles, peculiar to the Author. 
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Art. IV. Elements of Foffilogy; or, an arrangement of Fofils inte 
Clafles, Orders, Genera, and Species ; with their Charadters, By 
George Edwards, Efq. 8vo. 28. Gd. fewed. White. 1776. 


N order to obtain a knowledge of the true or intimate 

nature of mineral bodies, or of the properties by which 
they are diftinguifhed from each other, recourfe muft be 
had to chemiftry. But as the chemical qualities of bodies 
are far from being apparent, and are, in general, only to 
be difcovered by procefles frequently operoie and difficult ; 
{ome artificial method becomes neceflary, founded on their exe 
ternal and more obvious appearances and characters ; by which 
the Tyro may be enabled to ¢iflinguifh the different lubjects of 
the mineral kingdom, and refer each to that particular clafs, 
order, genus, and /pecies, in which it may moft properly be com- 
prehended. Under thefe eftablifhed divifions the prefent Au- 
thor has arranged mineral fubftances, and has added a newone, 
under the denomination Jndrviduals. His reafons for this addi- 
tion are, ¢ that the laws of method require it, and that foffilogy 
would be lame, confufed, and very imperfect, if it wanted it.’ 
When ¢ the individual varies from itfelf in fome uneffential 
point,’ it is to be called only a variety of the fofiil, and is not 
to be confidered as a different one.’ 

In arranging that great Chass, the mineral kingdom, it ap- 
pears to us that as many determinate and permanent charaters 
as poflible fhould be employed, for the purpofes of difcrimi- 
nating and defcribing the various fubjects which compofe it. 
The principal fources from which thefe characters are to be 
drawn are, according to the Author, * Ciemiffry (of the af- 
fitance of which however he does not often avail himfelf) 
Strudiure, Figure, Colour, and the degree of Hardne/s of fottil 
bodies.” To thefe we might add comparative weight and light- 
nefs, tranfparency and opacity, malieability, ductility, and frie 
ability, tafte, &c. fome of which qualities the Author has oc~ 
cafionally employed in the courfe. of the work. 

Thofe who approve of a xatural mineralogical fvfitem, or one 
founded on chemical experiments, may probably objeét to the 
great ufe which the Author has made of Ci/our, as furnifhing a 
charaleriftical diftinGtion of foffil bodies. He endeavours to 
obviate this objection by remarking that though, at firft view, 
colour May appear vague, and infufficient to afford proper cha- 
racters 5 yet in characterifing and defcribing the fpecies and in- 
cividuals of foffil bodies, it is of the greateft fervice, and deferves 
the moft careful confideration. ¢ The difficulty, fays he, of 

xing upon proper names to exprefs colours may be got over by 
Paying attention, which never yet has been done, properly to 
know and diftinguifh colours ; and by finding out various co- 

urs, which are uniformly and conftantly obferved in the wosks 
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of nature, and which bear a refemblance to the colours of foft] 
bodies, and comparing them together. Greater diligence and 
firictnefs in the application of names to colours may render them 
very ferviceable in foffilogy ; and cenfures thrown out againit 
their ufe, frequently are not fo jult as they are fpecious,’—QOn 
thefe principles he proceeds, p. 6. of the elements: 

¢ ‘There is a colour frequently occurring in metals and their 
ore, which has yet never been named. itis not blue, itis not 
white, nor is it black. Its different fhades fometimes nearly 
approach to the different fhades of the three colours abovemen. 
tioned, but they really are perfectly dittinguifhed and feparat. 
ed from them. This colour, which we thall diftinguih 
and call the unnamed colour of metals, is prefent in lead, whofe 
colour cannot be faid to be black, blue, or white. From the 
great applicaticn it admits of, and from the neceflity of making 
ufe of it, we fhail eftablifh this colour in the manner above pro- 
pofed.’ 

Though we acknowledge the difficulties attending the natural 
fyftem of claffitication, we cannot avoid taking notice of the 
anomalies and incongruities which unavoidably occur in a fyftem 
almoft purely artificial, ‘Thus in the prefenc art ficial arrange- 
ment—in confequence of placing earths and /fones in different 
clafles—calcareous earth, and calcareous /fone,—fubje&s which 
poflefs the fame properties, and differ not more from each other in 
their chemical natures, or component principles, than the fame 
kind of fubftance in the ftate of a ftone, or reduced to powder 
—arehere to be found feparated from each other in two different 
clafles.—The Author indeed anfwers the objeé&tion which may 
be urged againft fome fimilar feparations of congenial fubttances, 
by obferving that ¢ method (to which nature, for the fake of 
advantage, is, in foflilogy, to be facrificed) requires them.’— 
It is indeed tootrue, that nature and method are but too much 
at variance in all our artificial fyftems; and that only is the beft 
which contains the feweft of thefe anomalies. Error 1s come 
mon to them al] :--Optimus iile, gui, &c. 

We fhall only further obferve, that the Author diftributes 
foffil bodies into fix claffles ; 1. Earth, 2. Stones, 3. Inflammable, 
4. Metals, 5. Cryptometalline Foils, (which he defines to be 
© foffil bodies, having no appearance of metals, yet conta'n- 
ing them in fuch quantity, that they. may be called metallic 
bodies, or ores of metals,’) and 6. Sa/ts. The Author's at- 
tempt is certainly praife-worthy. He candidly acknowledges 
the defets of his plan, which cannot, as he obferves, b¢ 
brought to perfection, and eftablifhed free from errors, by 4 
fingle hand. He propofes to republifh this work fometime 
hence, in a more perfect ftate, and enriched with a great num- 
ber and a more minute account of individual foffils’; fhould his 
friends, whofe affiftance he folicits, favour him with the opp 
tunity of {ecing a fufficient number of fpecimens, Aa 
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act. Ve Seventeen Sermons on fome of the wmoft important Points ox 
natural and revialed Religion, re/pecting the Happine/s both of the 
refint, neal of a future Life. Together with an Appendix, con- 
reining a briet and difpafiionate View of the feveral Diificulties re- 
foectively attending the Orthodox, Arian, and Socinian Syftems in 
yevard to the holy Trinity. By Jofiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of 

Gloceller. 8vo. §%- Rivington. 1770. 
rexHE Dean of Glocefter hath lately figured away in a 

i double capacity ; as a politician, and as a divine. His 
early writ mys having been chiefly of a commercial nature ; it 
hould fcem, from fume paflages in the Doctor’s works, that 
he has been reproached with neglecting the particular ftudies 
ot his prof flion, and with paying a greater regard to the know- 
ledce of trade than to the knowledge of religion. This reproach 
he has been {olicitous to wipe off ; and, therefore, while he has 
not intermitted, but rather been redundant in his political {pe- 
culations, he has treated the Public with feveral theological 
pieces. Hence we have had from him his apology for the 
Church of Enzland, his two Letters to Dr. Kippis, his Effay 
on religious Intolerance, his fhort Tract on the Trinity, and 
now a Volume of Sermons. It would be.injuftice to Dr. Tucker, 
not to acknowledge, that he hath cancelled the charge of not 
having applied himfelf to the fiudy of divinity. He hath not, 
indeed, entered deeply into the interior parts of it; and he has 
advanced many things in which we do not agree with him. 
Neverthele(s, his writings prove that he is not ignorant in 
fubje&ts of theology, and that he has even paid them a confider- 
able degree of attention. 

As to the Sermons before us, the Dean hath aided us in giv- 
ing a diftint account of them, by a very explicit table of con- 
tents. Withthis affiftance, therefore, we fhall mention them 
ina more regular and formal manner than we generally think 
needful concerning volumes of dilcourfes from the pulpit. We 
are willing to fhew all proper refpect to Dr. Tucker, when he 
himfelf will enable us to doit; and we are forry that, by er- 
ror and obftinacy, he has obliged us, in any inftance, to treat 
him with feverity. | 

The firft fix of thefe Sermons were publifhed in 1772; and 
our Readers will find an account of them in the 48th volume 
of the Review, at p. 59. 

The purpofe of the feventh fermon (from 1 Tim. iv. 8) is to 
Prove, that the great ends to be propofed by true and genuine 
religion, by the coercions of good government, and by a right 
employment of our time and talents, muft neceflarily center, 
and do in fact all coincide, fo far as the happinefs of the pre- 
lent life is concerned ; and, therefore, that thefe three fyftems 
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of religion, government, and commerce, are all the parts 9¢ 
one general plan of providence. 

The Dean endeavours to demonftrate, in the next plare 
(from 1 Cor. vii. 31) that the vulgar notion of luxury’s being 
the means of employing a greater number of hands than other. 
wife would have found employment, and confequently of being 
thereby beneficial to commerce, is A GRAND MISTAKE sya, 
and therefore, that the principles of pure and uncorrupted mo. 
rals will ever be found to be the beft rules for promoting and 
extending mutual and univerfal commerce, 

The {cope of the ninth difcourfe (from 2 Cor, j.. 27) is to 
give a rational account, and to fet forth the moral ufes, of the 
inftitution of Lent. 

In the tenth (from Luke ,ix. 48) the indifpenfable duty of 
reftitution, in its feveral branches, is particularly inculcated ; 
and Dr. Tucker labours to make it fully appear, that injuries 
done to the public revenue, and to the characters of perfons in 
high ftations, are of a more atrocious nature than injuries done 
to private property, or to private characters, 

The eleventh fermon (from Matthew xv. g) divides the er- 
rors and corruptions of Popery into two clafles, viz. thofe 
which are merely, or for the moft part, only al/urd, and thofe 
which are really mi/chievous in their confequences, and de/fruce 
tive of the peace and welfare of fociety, as well as abfurd. The 
condu€t, which ¢ruve and con/i/ient Proteftants ought to hold in 
refpect to both thefe forts, is pointed out and enforced. 

In the fubfequent difcourfe, from the fame text, the Author 
endeavours to prove, that the parallel pretended to be drawn 
between the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the dodtrine of 
tranfubftantion, and of other errors of the church of Rome, is 
falfe and groundlefs ; and to fhew, in various lights, and from 
a variety of circumftances, that this confidence of boafting 
againft the church of England is empty and vain. What the 
Dean hath advanced upon this fubject is fomewhat ingenious, 
but, in our opinion, by no means fatisfactory. 

The evils of auricular confeffion, as practifed in the church 
of Rome, are next difplayed, from James v. 163 and fome di- 
rections are given with regard to that occa/ional confeffion, one 
to another, which may be expedient in very particular cafes and 
circumftances, 

In the fourteenth fermon (from John xxi. 22) the line is 
attempted to be drawn between fuck parts in the deep myfte- 
ries of our religion, which appear to be unknowable, and fuch 
as are knowable: and our proper duty is {hewn to confift in ac- 
quiefcing in our ignorance refpeGing th: former, and in dif- 
charging all thofe moral-and religious offices, which are re- 
quired of us in confzquence of the latter. 
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The intention of the fifteenth difcourfe (from Mcb. i. 1.) is 
to fet forth the different periods and difpenfations of religion 
from firft to laft; and to explain in what fenfe every difpen- 
fation, whether general or particular, mutt have fomething in 
it _fixt and invariaile, and in what fenfe alfo it may admit of 
variety and alterat:6r5. u 

The fixteenth fermon (from Proverbs xxii. 6) was preached 
before the Governors of the Charity-Schools in London. Dr. 
Tucker here ftrongly recommends the neceflity of inculcating 
the faving truths of the gofpel, and the dugics of practical re- 
Jigion Jn the minds oi children, efpecially the children of the 
poorer fort; and he endeavours to fhew, that charity-fchools, 
in conjunction with infirmaries, are almot the only means 
left, confiftently with our prefent ideas of conftitutional li- 
berty, for inftilling into the lower clafs of people the du- 
ties of living pioufly, righteoufly, and foberly in this prefent 
world, 

The taft difcourfe was preached on the 30th of January, 
from 1 Pet. ii. 17. And here the Dean attempts to prove 
that the foundation of all human governments, like that 
of the divine government, confifts in power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs ;—but each of thefe in a very finite and imperfect 
manner, even at the beft, and often fubject to great changes 
and revolutions for the worfe: fo that our obedience to fuch 
governments ought not to be abfolute, or unlimited, without any 
referves or exceptions. Neverthelefs, as human governments 
there muft be, notwithftanding all their faults and imperfec- 
tions, he maintains that the general duty of the fubject is cer- 
tainly obedience and non-refifiance, and that the exeeptive cafes of 
refiftance muft be left to the natural feelings of mankind, 
which are feldom or never wanting to advertife us in all dan- 
gerous cales of this nature. ‘This fermon contains fomething 
of the fcheme of Dr. Tucker’s threatened attack upon Mr, 
Locke; at the profpect of which, no true friend of that great 
man feels the Jeaft concern. In the application of the termon 
tothe prefent times, Dr. Tucker aflerts, that the fame prin- 
ciples and maxims are now returning, which fpread fo much 
mifery over thefe kingdoms once before ;—that the fame re- 
publican fchemes are again in agitation ;—that the fame plans 
are now forming anew ;—that the fame engines of deftruction 
are again at work to pull down and demolifh our goodly fa- 
brics both in church and ftate: in fhort, that there 1s a fettled 
plan, and a premeditated defign of overturning the conttitution. 
This, he thinks, is the true mafter-key, which unlocks and lays 
open the latent defigns of thofe who oppofe the meafurcs of ad- 
miniftration. The Dean of Glocefter hath again and again re- 
peated this bafe and groundlefs calumny in his political wri- 

tings; 
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tings; and he is now willing to fanctify his theology with it, 
We dare fay he is not a little proud of his maffer-key; but, for 
our parts, we can fcarcely help comparing it to the bungling 
workmanthip of fome country black{mith, who finds it diff. 
cult to make a key that fhall be able to turn a common lock, 
Dr. Tucker’s ftyle is perfpicuous and eafy, without being 
mean; and, on that account, very proper for the pulpit, K 
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Art. VI. Poems, fuppofed to have been written at Priftol by Thomas 
Rowley and Others in the Fifteenth Century; the greatett Part now 
firft publithed frof the moft authentic Copies, with an engraved 
Specimen of One of the MSS. To which are added, a Preface, 
an introdutiory Account of the feveral Pieces, and a Gloffary, 
vo. 58s. Boards. Payne. 1777. 


N ows firft opening thefe Poems, the fmooth ftyle of the 
harmony, the eafy march of the verfe, the regular ftation 
of the czfura, the ftructure of the phrafe, and the caft and 
complexion of the thoughts, made us prefently conclude that 
they were Mack Ruins.—Iif fuch they are, their merit is of no 
high eftimation, it being as eafy for a perfon accuftomed to 
yerfification, and acquainted with obfolete terms, to fabricate 
an old poem as to write a new one: but if, on the contrary, 
they are really productions of the fifteenth century, they are 
the moft extraordinary literary curiofities that this or any recent 
period has produced : for they would fhew us that the graces 
of numbers, and the refinements of poetical melody, are of no 
modern date, but belonged to one of the firft adventurers in 
Englifh poefy. This curious queftion, then, it is our imme- 
diate office to inveftigate, and we enter upon it with the greater 
fatisfa€tion, as we are in pofieffion of {ome authentic documents, 
refpecting the inquiry, which do not appear in the work before 
us. 

In the firft place it is neceflary to adduce the Preface to this 
publication : 

‘ The poems, which make the principal part of this collection, 
have for fome time excited much curiofity, as the fuppofed produc- 
tions of Tuomas Rowtey, a prieft of Briftol, in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. They are here faithfully printed from 
the moft authentic MSS. that could be procured; of which a paru- 
cular defcription is given in the Introdufory account of the feveral 
pieces contained in this volume, fobjoined to this Preface. Nothing 
more therefore feems neceflary at prefent, than to inform the Reader 
fhortly of the manner in which thefe poems were firft brought to 
light, and of the authority upon which they are afcribed to the per- 
fons whofe names they bear. 

‘ This cannot be done fo fatisfa&torily as in the words of Mr. 
George Catcott of Briftol, to whofe very laudable zea! the Public 18 


indebted for the moft confiderable part of the following cee 
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nt of the matter is this: ‘* The firft difcovery of certain 
ng been depofited in Redclift church, above three centu- 
de in the year 1768, at the time of opening the new 
bridge at Brittol, and was Owing to a publication io Farley's Weekly 
surnal, 1 Oftober 1768, containing an Account of the ceremonies ob- 
Jerved at the opening of the old bridge, taken, as it was faid, froma 
very ancient MS. ‘This excited the curiofity of fome perfons to en- 
uire after the original. The printer, Mr. Farley, could give no 
account of it, or of the perfon who brought the copy; but after 
much enquiry it was difcovered, that the perfon who brought the 
copy was a youth, between 15 and 16 years of age, whofe name 
was Thomas Chatterton, and whofe family had been fextons of Red- 
clift church for near 150 years. His father, who was now dead, 
had alfo been mafter of the free-fchool in Pile-ftreet. The young 
man was at firft unwilling to difcover from whence he had the ori- 
inal; but, after many promifes made to him, he was at laft pre- 
vailed on to acknowledge, that he had received this, together with 
many other MSS. from his father, who had found them in a large 
cheft in an upper room over the chapel on the north fide of Redclift 
church.” 
‘ Soon after this Mr. Catcott commenced his acquaintance with 


young Chatterton *, and, partly as prefents partly as purchafes, pro- 
cured 
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* ¢ The hiftory of this youth is fo intimately connefted with that of the poems 
now publifhed, that the Reader cannot be tvo early apprized of the principal cir- 
cumftances of his fhort life. He was born on the 2oth of November 1752, and 
educated at a charity-fchool on St, Auguftin’s Back, where nothing more was taught 
than reading, writing, and accounts. At the age of fourteen, he was articled clerk 
to an attorney, with whom he continued till he left Briftol in April 1770. 

‘ Though his education was thus confined, he difcovered an early turn towards 
poetry and Englifh antiquities, particularly heraldry. How foon he began to be an 
author is not known. In the Totwn and Country Magazine for March 1769, are two 
letters, probably from him, as they are dated at Briftol, and fubfcribed with his 
ufual fignature, D. B. ‘The firft contains fhort extracts from two MSS. “ written 
three hundred years ago by one Rowley, a Monk,” concerning drefs in the age of 
Henry I]. ; the other, “ ErnerGar, a Saxon poem,” in bombaft profe. In the 
fame Magazine for May 1769, are three communications from Briftol, withthe fame 
fignature, D. B. viz. CERDICK, tranflated from the Saxon (in the fame ftyle with 
ETHELGAR), p. 233.—Obfervations upon Saxen Heraldry, with drawings of Saxon 
atchiewements, &C. p.245.—EL1Nourk and JuGA, written three hundred ycars age 
by T.Rowiey, a feculur pric, p.273. This laft poem is reprinted in this volume, 
P} 19. Inthe fubfequent months of 1769 and 1770 there are feveral other pieces in 
the fame Magazine, which are undoubtedly of his compofition. 

* In April 1770, he left Briftol and came to London, in hopes of advancing his 
fortune by his talents for writing, of which, by this time, he had conceived a very 
high opinion. In the profecution of this fcheme, he appears to have almoft en- 
tirely depended upon the patronage of a fet of gentlemen, whom an eminent author 
long ago pointed out, as not the very worft judges or rewarders of merit, the book- 
fellers of this great city. At his firft arrival indeed he was fo unlucky as to find 


two of his expected Macenafes, the one in the King’s Bench, and the other in New- ~ 


gtte, But this little difappointment was alleviated by the encouragement which he 
received from other quarters; and on the 14th of May he writes to his mother, in 
bigh fpirits upon the change in his fituation, with tie following farcaftic refeétion 
upon his former patrons at Briftol. ‘¢ As to Mr. » Mr. » Mr. . 
&e, &c, they rate literary lumber fo low, that I believe an author, in their effimation, 
mui be poor indeed! But bere matters are otherwije. Had Rowley ¢een a Londoner 
inflead of a Briftowyan, J could have lived by copying bis works.” 

Rav, Apr. 1777, S ‘In 
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cured from him copies of many of his MSS. in profe and verfe, 
Other copies were difpofed of, in the fame way, to Mr. William 
Barrett, an eminent furgeon at Briftol, who has long been engaged 
in writing the hiftory of that city. Mr. Barrett alfo procured from 
him feveral fragments, fome of a confiderable length, written upon 
vellum *, which he afferted to be part of his original MSS, [pn 
fhort, in the fpace of about eighteen months, from October 1768 to 
April 1770, befides the Poems now publifhed, he produced as many 
compofitions, in profe and verfe, under the names of Rowley, Ca. 
nynge, &c, as would nearly fill fuch another volume. 

¢ In April 1770 Chatterton went to London, and died there in the 
Augutt following ; fo that the whole hiftory of this very extraordi- 
nary tranfaction cannot now probably be known with any certainty, 
Whatever may have been his part in it ; whether he was the author, 
or only the copier (as he conftantly afferted) of all thefe produc. 
tions; he appears to have kept the fecret entirely to himfelf, and 
not to have put it in the power of any other perfon, to bear certain 
teftimony either to his fraud or to his veracity. 

¢ The queftion therefore concerning the authenticity of thefe Poems 
muft now be decided by an examination of the fragments upon vel- 
lum, which Mr. Barrett received from Chatterton as part of his ori- 
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¢ In aletter to his fifter, dated 30 May, he informs her, that he is to be employed 
“6 in writing a voluminous biffory of London, to appear in numbers the beginning of next 
avinter.” In the mean time, he had written fomething in praife of the Lord- 
Mayor (Beckford), which had procured him the honour of being prefented to his 
Lordfhip. In the letter juft mentioned he gives the following account of his recep- 
tion, with fome curious obfervations upon political writing : ** The Lord-Mayer ree 
ceived me as politely as a citizen could. But the devil of the matter is, there is 
no money to be got of this fide of the queftion.—-But he isa poor author who can- 
not write on both fides.—-Effays on the patriotic fide will fetch no more than what 
the copy is fold for. As the patriots themfelves are fearching for a place, they 
have no gratuity to fpare.—-On the other hand, unpopular effays will not even be 
accepted; and you muft pay to have them printed: but then you feldom lofe by it, 
as courtiers are fo fenfible of their deficiency in merit, that they generoufly reward 
all who know how to dawb them with the appearance of it.” 

¢ Notwithftanding his employment on the Hiftory of London, he continued to 
write inceffantly in various periodical publications. On the 11th of July he tells 
his fifter that he had pieces laft month in the Go/pel Magazine 3 the Torun and Coun- 
try, viz. Maria Friendlefs; Falfe Step; Hunter of Oddities; ‘To Mifs Bufh, &c. . 
Court and City; London ; Political Regiffer, &c. But all thefe exertions of his genius 
brought in fo little profit, that he was foon reduced to real indigence ; from which 
he was relieved by death (in what manner is not certainly known), on the 24th of 
Auguft, or thereabout, when he wanted near three months to complete his eighe 
teenth year. The floor of his chambcr was covered with written papers, which he 
had torn into fmall pieces; but there was no appearance (as the Editor has been 
credibly informed) of any writings on parchment or vellum.’ 

* ¢ Onc of thefe fragments, by Mr. Barrett’s permiffion, has been copied in the 
manner of a Fac fimile, by that ingenious artift Mr. Strutt, and an engraving of it is 
inferted at p.288. Two other fmall fragments of Poetry are printed in p. 2775 8) % 
See the Intredu&iory Account. The fragments in profe, which are confiderably 
Jarger, Mr. Barrett intends to publifhin his Hiftory of Briftol, which, the Editor 
has the fatisfaction to inform the Public, is very far advanced. In the fame work 
will be inferted 4 Difcorfe on Briflowe, and the other hiftorical pieces in profes 
which Chatterton at different times delivered out, as copied from Rowley’s MSS.; 
with fuch remarks by Mr. Barrett, as he of all men living is beft qualified to make, 
from his accurate refearches into the Antiquities of Briftol,’ 
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nal MSS. and by the internal evidence which the feveral pieces 
aford. Ifthe Fragments fhall be judged to be genuine, it will till 
remain to be determined, how far their genuinenefs fhould ferve to 
authenticate the reit of the collection, of which no copies, older than 
thofe made by Chatterton, have ever been procuced, On the other 
hand, if the writing of the Fragments fhall be judged to be counter- 
feit and forged by Chatterton, it will not of neceflity follow, that the 
matter of them was alfo forged by him, and ftill lefs, that all the 
other compofitions, which he profeffed to have copied from ancient 
MSS, were merely inventions of his own. In either cafe, the deci- 
fion muft finally depend upon the internal evidence. 

‘ It may be expected perhaps, that the Editor fhould give an opi- 
nion upon this important queftion ; but he rather choofes, tor many 
reafons, to leave it to the determination of the unp-ejudiced and in- 
telligent Reader. He had long been defirous tha: .hefe Poems thould 
be printed ; and therefore readily undertook the charge ot fuper- 
intending the edition. This he has executed in the manner which 
feemed to him beft fuited to fuch a publication ; and here he means 
that his tafk fhould end. Whether the Poems be really ancient, or 
modern ; the compofitions of Rowley, or the forgeries of Chatterton ; 
they muit always be confidered as a moft fingular literary curiofity.” 

Hitherto it appears that the perfonal evidence of the authen- 
ticity of thefe Poems refts entirely on the faith of Chatterton,— 
on the faith of a vagrant, living by expedients, and equally de- 
ftitute of property and of principle. We have been credibly 
informed that this young man carried his MSS. to Mr. Horace 
Walpole, and that he met with no encouragement from that 
learned and ingenious gentleman, who fufpected his veracity : 
a circumftance which, certainly, does not fpeak in favour of 
the originality of thefe productions. On the other hand, we 
have feen part of a letter from-Dr. Mills, Dean of Exeter, and 
Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries, in which he thus ex- 
prefles himfelf: ** The Poems are univerfally admired ; but I 
lament the omiffion of the proofs, which would have eftablifhed 
their authenticity with every one who is open to conviction. 
The names of the heroes in the Battle of Haftyngs, who en- 
lifted under Duke William, correfpond exaétly with the roll 
of Battle Abbey.” 

Some of the proofs to which the Dean here alludes are be- 
fore us; but thefe, and the teftimonies arifing from the intro- 
ductory part of this publication, together with our final fenti- 
ments concerning its ancient or modern birth, would {well this 
Aiticle beyond the allowable limits, and muft, therefore, be 
deferred to the enfuing month :—particularly as our Readers 
will look for a fpecimen, and wifh to form their judgment from 
that internal evidence, which’ the Editor, in his Preface, holds 
Out as the the only proof, 
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From the Tragycal Enterlude of HLL A. 


CELMONDE, at BaystTowe, 
Before yonne reddie fonne has droove hys wayne 
Throwe halfe hys joornie, dyghte yn gites * of goulde, 
Mee, happelefs mee, hee wylle a wretche behoulde, 
Miefelfe, avd al that’s myne, bounde ynne my{chaunces chayne, 
Ah! Birtha, whie didde Nature frame thee fayre? 
Whie art thou all that poyntelle ® canne bewreene*? 
Whie art thou nott as coarfe as odhers are ?— 
Botte then thie foughle woulde throw thy vyfage fheene, 
Yatt fhemres onn thie comelie femlykeene4, 
Lyche nottebrowne cloudes, whan bie the fonne made redde, 
Orr fcarlett, wythe waylde lynnen clothe ywreene *, 
Syke £ would thie fpryte upponn thie vyfage {predde. 
Thys daie brave A‘lla dothe thyne honde & harte 
Clayme as bys owne to be, whyche nee from hys mofte parte, 


And cann | lyve to fee her wythe anere ® ! 
Ytt cannotte, mufte notte, naie, ptt fhalle not bee. 
Thys nyghie I'll putte flronge poyfonn yan the beere, 
And hymm, herr, and myfelfe, attenes ® wyll flea. 
Affyit mee, Helle! leet Devylles rounde me tende, 
To flea miefelfe, mie love, and eke mie doughtie friende. 
J4ELLA, BIRTHA. 
ZLLA. 
Notte, whanne the hallie priefte dyd make me knyghte, 
| Bleffynge the weaponne, pet, future dede, 
Howe bie mie honde the prevyd * Dane fhould blede, 
Howe I fchulde often bee, and often wynne, ynn fyghte; 


Notte, whann I fyrfte behelde thie beauteous hue, 
Whyche jirooke mie mynde, F rouzed mie fofter foule; 
Nott, whann from the barbed horfe yn fyghte dyd view. 
The frying Dacians cere the wyde playne rcule, 
Whan ail the troopes of Denmarque made grete dole, 
Dydd I fele joie wyth fyke reddoure! as nowe, 
Whann haliie preeft, the lechemanne of the foule, 
Dydd knytte us both ynn a cayty{nede ™ vowe: 
Now hallie Aijla’s felyneffe ys grate ; 
Shap" haveth nowe ymade hys woes for to emmate %. 
BIRTHA. 
Mie lorde, & hufbande, fyke a joie ys mine ; 
Botte mayden modeftie mofte ne foe faie, 
Albeytte chou mayeft rede ytt ynn myne eyne, 
Or yun myne harte, where thou fhalte be for aie; 
Inn fothe,'I have botte meeded out thie faie P ; 
For twelve tymes twelve the mone hathe bin yblente 4, 
As manie tymes hathe vyed the Godde of daie, 
: And on the graffe her lemes ' of filverr fente, 
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Sythe thou dydit cheefe mee for thie fwete to bee, 
Enaétynge ynn the fame mofte faiefullie to mee. 


Ofte have I feene thee atte the none-daie featte, 
Whanne deyfde bie thiefelfe, for want of pheeres*, 
Awhylft thie merryemen dyde laughe and jeafte, 
Onn mee thou feme/t all eyne, to mee all cares. 
Thou wardeit mee as gyff ynn hondred feeres, 
Aleft a daygnous ' looke to thee be fente, 
And offrencres* made mee, moe thann yie compheeres, 
Offe {carpes ” of fcarlette, & fyne paramente®* ; 
All thie yntente to pleafe was lyiled * to mee, 
I faie ytt, 1 mofte ftreve chatt you ameded bee, 
LE LL A. 
Mie lyttel kyndneffes whyche | dydd doe, 
Thie gentlenefs doth corven them foe grete, 
Lyche bawfyn “ olyphanntes * inie gnattes doe ihewe ; 
Thou doef mie thoughtes of paying love amate >. 
Botte hann mie aétyonns ftraughte ¢ the rolle of fate, 
Pyghte thee fromm Hell, or broughte Heaven down to thee, 
Layde the whol worlde a fallditole atte thie fecte, 
On {myle woulde be fuffycyli mede for mee. 
I amm Loves borro’r, & canne never paie, 
Bott be hys borrower ftylle, & thyne, mie fwete, for aie. 
BIR THA. 
Love, doe nott rate your achevmentes¢ foe {malle ; 
As Ito you, fyke love untoe mee beare; 
For nothynge pafte wille Birtha ever call, 
Neen a foode from Heaven thynke to cheere. 
As farr as thys frayle brutylle flefch wyll fpere, 
Syke, & ne tardher I expecte of you ; 
Be notte toe flacke yn love, ne overdeare; 
A imall fyre, yan a loude flame, proves more true, 
LL A. 
Thie gentle wordis doe thie volunde* kenne 
To bee moe clergionde thann ys ynn meyncte of menne, 


ELLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDE, MYNSTRELLES. 


CELMONDE. 
Alle bleffynges fhowre on gentle Ailla’s hedde ! 
Oft maie the moone, yn fylverr fheenyge lyghte, 
Inn varied chaunges varyed bleffynges thedde, 
Befprengeynge far abrode mifchawnces nyghte ; 
And thou, fayré Birtha! thou, fayre Dame, fo bryghre, 
Long mayeft thou wyth Ella fynde much péace, 
Wythe felyneffe, as wyth a roabe, be dyghte, 
Wyth everych chaungynge mone new jaies encreafe ! 
I, as a token of mie love to fpeake, 
Have brought you jubbes of ale, at nyghte youre brayne to breake. 


a 
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3 ELLA. 
When fopperes pafte we’lle drenche youre ale foe flronge, 
Tyde lyfe, tyde death. 
CELMONDE. 
Ye Mynftrelles, chaunt your fonge. 


a 


Myn/ftrelles Songe, bie a Manne and Womanne. 
MANNE. 
Tourne thee to thie Shepiterr {wayne ; 
Bryghte fonne has ne droncke the dewe 
From the floures of yellowe hue ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, backe agayne. 
WOMANNE, 
No, beftoikerre®, 1 wyllee goe, 
Softlie tryppynge o’ere the mees *, 
Lyche the fylver-footed doe, 
Seekeynge fhelterr yn grene trees. 
MANNE. 
See the mofs-growne daify’d banke, 
; Pereynge ynne the ftreme belowe ; 
Here we'lle fytte, yn dewie danke ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, do notte goe, 
WOMANNE. 
I’ve hearde erfte mie grandame faie, 
Yonge damoyfelles {chulde ne bee, 
: Inne the fwotie monthe of Maie, 
Wythe yonge menne bie the grene wode tree, 
MANNE. | 
Sytte thee, Alyce, fytte, and harke, 
Howe the ouzle/ chaunts hys noate, 
The chelandree *, greie morn larke, 
Chauntynge from theyre lyttel throate; 
WOMANNE. 
I heare them from eche grene wode tree, 
Chauntynge owte fo blatauntlie ', . 
Tellynge lecturnyes ™ to mee, 
Myi{cheefe ys whanne you are nygh, 
MANNE. 
See alonge the mees fo grene 
Pied daifies, kynge-coppes fwote ; 
Alle wee fee, bie non bee feene, 
Nete botte fhepe fettes here a fote. 
WOMANNE. 
Shepfter fwayne, you tare mie gratchie *. 
Oute uponne ye! lette me goe, | 
. Leave mee fwythe, or [lle alatche. 
Robynne, thys youre dame fhall knowe. 
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MANNE, 
See! the crokynge brionie 
Rounde the popler twyfle bis fpraic 5 
Round the oake the greene ivi¢ 
Florry{cheth and lyveth aie. 


Lette us feate us bie thys tree, 
Laughe, and fynge to lovynge ayres ; 
Come, and doe notte coyen bee ; 
Nature made all] thynges bie payres. 


Drooried cattes wylle after kynde ; 
Gentle doves wylle kyfs and coe : 
WOMANNE, 
Botte manne, hee moite bee ywrynde, 
Tle fyr preefte make on of two. 


Tempte mee ne to the foule thynge; 
I wylle no mannes lemanne be ; 
Tyll fyr preefte hys fonge doethe fynge, 
Thou fhalt neere fynde aught of mee. 
MANNE. 
Bie oure ladie her yborne, 
To-morrowe, foone as ytte ys daie, 
I’\le make thee wyfe, ne bee forfworne, 
So tyde me lyfe or dethe for aie. 
WOMANNE. 
Whatt dothe lette, botte that nowe 
Wee attenes °, thos honde yn honde, 
Unto diviniftre P goe, 
And bee lyncked yn wedlocke bonde ? 
MANNE. 
I agree, and thus I plyghte 
Honde, and harte, and all that’s myne; 
Good fyr Rogerr, do us ryghte, 
Make us one, at Cothbertes fhryne. 
BOTHE. 
We wylle ynn a bordelle 2 lyve, 
Hailie, thoughe of no eftate ; 
Everyche clocke moe love fhall gyve ; 
Wee ynn godeneffe wyll be greate. 
4ELLA. 
I lyche thys fonge, I lyche ytt myckle well ; 
And there ys monie for yer fyngeynge now ; 
Butte have you noone thatt marriage-bleffynges telle ? 
CELMONDE. 
In marriage, bleffynges are botte fewe, I trowe. 
MYNSTRELLES. 
Laverder, wee have; and, gyff you pleafe, wille fynge, 
As well as owre chouge-voyces wyll permytte. 








° At once. P a divine. 4 a cottages t Lord, 
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JELLA. 
Comme then, and fee you fwotelie tune the ftrynge, 
And ftret*, and engyne all the human wytte, 
Toe pleafe mie dame. 
MYNSTRELLES, 
We'll ftrayne owre wytte and fynge. 


Mynftrelles Songe. 


FYRSTE MYNSTRELLE. 
The boddynge flourettes blufhes atte the lyghte ; 
The mees be fprenged wyth the yellowe hue; 
Ynn daifeyd mantels ys the mountayne dyghte ; 
The nefh' yonge coweflepe bendethe wyth the dewe; 
The trees enlefed, yntoe Heavenne ftraughte, 
Whenn gentle wyndes doe blowe, to wheitlyng dynne ys brought, 


The evenynge comes, and brynges the dewe alonge ; 
The roddie welkyne fheeneth to the eyne; 
Arounde the aleftake Mynftrells fynge the fonge ; 
Yonge ivie rounde the doore pofte do entwyne ; 
I Jaie mee onn the zrafle; yette, to mie wylle, 
Albeytte all ys fayre, there lackethe fomethynge flylle. 
SECONDE MYNSTRELLE. 
So Adam thoughtene, whann, yn Paradyfe, 
All Heavenne and Erth dyd hommage to hys mynde ; 
Yon Womman alleyne mannes pleafaunce lyes ; 
As Inflrumentes of joie were made the kynde. 
Go, take a wyfe untoe thie armes, and fee 
Wynter, and brownie hylles, wyll have a charme for thee, 
THYRDE MYNSTRELLE., 
Whanne Autumpne blake " and fonne-brent doe appere, 
With hys goulde honde guylteynge the falleyne lefe, 
Bryngeynge oppe Wynterr to folfylle the yere, 
Beerynge uponne hys backe the riped thefe ; 
Whan all the hyls wythe woddie fede ys whyte; 
Whanne levynne-fyres and lemes do mete from far the fyghte 


Whann the fayre apple, rudde as even fkie, 

Do bende the tree unto the fruétyle grounde ; 

When joicie peres, and berries of blacke die, 

Doe daunce yn ayre, and call the eyne arounde ; 

Thann, bee the even foule, or even fayre, 
Methynckes mie hartys joie ys fleynced with fomme care. 
| SECONDE MYNSTRELLE, 

Angelles bee wrogte to be of neidher kynde; 

Angelles alleyne fromm chafe ’ defyre bee free ; 

Dheare ys a fomwhatt overe yn the mynde, 

Yatte, wythout wommanne, cannot ftylled bee; 

Ne feynéte yn celles, botte, havynge blodde and tere *, 
Do fynde the fpryte to joie on fyghte of womanne fayre: 
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Wommen bee made, notte for hemfelves, botte manne, 
Bone of hys bone, and chyld of hys defire ; 
Fromme an ynutyle membere fyrite beganne, 
Ywroghte with moche of water, lyttele fyre ; 
Therefore thie feke the fyre of love, to hete 

The milkynefs of kynde, aad make hemfelfes complete. 


Albeytte, wythout wommen, menne were pheeres 
To falvage kynde, and walde botte lyve to flea, 
Botte wommenne efte the fpryghte of peace fo cheres, 
‘Tochelod yn Angel joie heie Angeles bee ; 
Go, take thee fwythyn ’ to thie bedd a wyfe, 

Bee bante or blefled hie, yn proovynge marryage lyfe, 


Anodher Mynftrelles Songe, bie Syr Thybbot Gorges. 


As Elynour bie the green leffille was fyttynge, 
As from the fones here foe harried, 
She Jayde, as herr whytte hondes whyte hofen was Anyttyage, 
Whatie pleafure ytt ys to be married! 
Mie hufhande, Lorde Thomas, a forrefer boulde, 
As ever clove pynne, or the bafxette, 
Does no cheryfauncys from Elynour houlde, 
I have ytt as foone as I afke ytt. 


Whann I lyved wyth mie fadre yn merrie Clowd-dell, 
Tho’ twas at my liefe to mynde /pynnynge, ) 

I fiylle wanted Jfomethyage, botte whatte ne coulde telle, 
Mie lorde fadres barbde haulle han ne wynnynge, 


Eche mornynge I rfye, doe I fette mie maydennes, 
Somme to Jpynn, fomme to curdell, fomme bleachynge, 
Gyff any new entered doe afke for mie aidens, 
Than fwythynne you fynde mee a teachynge, 


Lorde Waltere, mie fadre, he loved me welle, 
And nothynge unto mee was nedeynge, 

Botte fehulde I agen go to merrie Cloud dell, 
In fothen twoulde bee vsythoute redynge. 


Shee fayde, and lorde Thomas came over the lea, 
As hee the fat derkynnes was chacynge, 

Shee putte uppe ber knyttynge, and to hym went fhee; 
So we leave hem bothe kyndelie embracynge. 


The Reader is to obferve, that the zofes at the bottom of the 
feveral pages throughout the book, are all copied from MSS. 
in the hand-writing of Thomas Chatterton; and that moft of 
thofe obfolete words, which, in the foregoing extract, are not 
explained, may be illuftrated by turning to the Gloflary, at 
the end of the volume, . 

For the teftimonies we fhall produce in our next Review, 
we are obliged to fome Gentlemen of character and ingenuity 
in and near Briftol. 





Y Quickly, 
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Art. VII. 4 Voyage round the World, in his Britannic Majefty's Sloop, 
Refolution, commanded by Capt. James Cook, during the Years 1772, 
3> 4, ands. By George Forfter, F. R.S. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Madrid, and of the Society for promoting Natural 
Knowledge at Berlin. 2 Vols. gto. 21. 28. Boards, White, 
&c. 1777: 

HOUGH we have had this work too fhort a time in our 
hands, to enable us yet to enter upon the narrative part 

of it; we take the earlieft opportunity of explaining the na. 
ture and defign of the undertaking, and of reciting the moft 
material circumftances relative to the publication : efpeciaily as 
the {peedy appearance of another account of the fame Voyage, 
written by Capt. Cook, under the fanction of the Board of 

Admiralty, has been announced in the public papers. Accord. 

ingly, previous to an abftract of the Voyage itfelf, we fhall en- 

deavour to gratify the curiofity of our Readers, by giving an 
account of the circumftances and motives which induced the 

Author to undertake this work ; fo far, at leaft, as thefe are 

explained to us in his prefatory addrefs, and, we may add, 

hinted at even in his title-page.—In the latter we are fir 
ftruck with the following guatrain : ; 

€ On ne repoufle point la verité fans bruit, 

© Et de quelque facon qu’on J’arréte au paflage, 

© On verra tét-ou-tard que c’etoit un outrage, 

¢ Dont il falloit qu’au moins la honte fut le fruit.’ 

De Missy. 
This motto feems to convey a meaning not very favourable 

to certain perfons unknown. As yet it does not appear to us 
whether the never-failing prevalence of truth, held forth in 
it, relates only to the Author’s perfonal concerns, or dealings 
with thofe who have the direction of the Admiralty-account of 
the laft circumnavigation; or whether it carries another and 
more general meaning, relative to matters of a more public na- 
ture *. Such lights as the Preface affords we fhall endeavour 


to communicate, in the following analyfis of it: 
After 


* Speaking of the intended publication, the Author hints his 
apprehenfions that, in one particular, it may probably refemble Dr. 
Hawkefworth’s compilation, ‘ where many important obfervations, 
thought obnoxious, have been fuppreffed, as is cuftomary in France.’ 
—‘ The fame authority, he adds, which blew off M. de Bougainville 
from the ifland of Juan Fernandez, could huh to filence the Britifh 
guns, whilft the Endeavour cannonaded the Portuguefe fort at Madeira.’ 
—The two circumftances here alluded to, fays the Author, are well- 
known facts, though fupprefled in the publithed narratives. ‘ M. 





« . !de Bougainville {pent fome time at Juan Fernandez, and completely 
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After {peaking of the liberal motives which had produced 
and directed the three former voyages of difcovery, * a fourth,” 
fays the Author, * was undertaken by order of an enlightened 
Monarch, upon a more enlarged and majeftic plan than ever 
was put in execution before. The greateft navigator of his 
time, two able aftronomers, a man of {cience to ftudy nature 
in all her recefles, and a painter to copy fome of her moft cu- 
rious productions, were felected at the expence of the nation. 
After completing their voyage, they have prepared to give an 
account of their refpeétive difcoveries, which cannot fail of 
crowning their employers, at leaft, with immortal honour.’ 

‘ The Britifh nation,’ the Author adds, * did not fend out 
and liberally fupport my father [Dr. J. R. Forfter] as a natu- 
ralift, who was merely to bring home a collection of butterflies 
and dried plants. “That fuperior wifdom which guides the 
counfels of this nation, induced many perfons of confiderable 
diftinction to aé on this occafion with unexampled greatnefs. 
So far from prefcribing rules for his conduct, they conceived 
that the man whom they had chofen, prompted by his natural 
love of fcience, would endeavour to derive the greateft poffible 
advantages to learning from his voyage. He was only there- 
fore directed to exercife all his talents, and to extend his ob- 
fervations to every remarkable object. From him they ex- 
pected a philofophical hiftory of the Voyage, free from prejudice 
and vulgar error, where human naturé fhould be reprefented 
without any adherence to fallacious fyftems, and upon the prin- 
ciples of general philanthropy ; in fhort, an account written upon 
a plan which the learned world had not hitherto feen executed.’ 

Mr. Forfter next proceeds to inform us that the firft fpeci- 
mens of his father’s labours * were infcribed and prefented to 
his Majefty within four months after his return from the voy- 
age ;—that, with refpect to the Hi/fory of the Voyage, * the prin- 
cipal performance which was demanded at his hands,’ it was at 
firft propofed that a fingle or continued narrative fhould be 
formed from his and Capt. Cook’s journals, diftinguifhed by 
particular marks ;—that his father accordingly drew up feveral 
fheets as a fpecimen ; but that it was afterwards thought more 
expedient to feparate the two journals ;—that the Lords of the 
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refrefhed his crew there ; though he withes to have it underftood that 
contrary winds prevented his touching at that ifland.—Capt. Cook, 
in the Endeavour, battered the Loo fort at Madeira, in conjunétion 
with an Englith frigate, thus refenting an affront which had been 
offered to the Britith flag.” This ftory, however, is flatly contra- 
dicted by the Gentlemen who made this voyage; and who pofitively 
affirm that no fuch circumftance ever happened. 
* Charaéeres Generum Plantarum, Se. 4to. Lond, See Monthly 
Review, Dec. 1776, pe 479s 
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Admiralty generoufly granted the whole emoluments arifins ' 
from the numerous plates engraved for the future publication 
the expence of which amounted to upwards of 2000 |. in equal 
fhares to Dr. Forfter and Capt. Cook ;—that an agreement 
authenticated by the fignature of Lord Sandwich, was drawn 
up in April laft, ¢ fpecifying the particular parts of the ac. 
count which were to be prepared for the prefs by each of the 
parties feparately, and confirming to them both jointly the gee 
nerous gift of the plates from the Board of Admiralty.’ 

In conformity to this arrangement, we are told, Dr. Forfter 
© prefented a fecond fpecimen of his Narrative for the perufal 
of the Earl of Sandwich, and was much furprifed at firft that 
this fecond effay was entirely difapproved ; but after fome time 
he was convinced that, as the word ** Narrative” was omitted 
in the agreement, he had no right to compofe a connected ac. 
count of the voyage. He was told that if he meant to pre. 
ferve his claim to half the profits arifing from the plates,—he 
muft conform to the /etter of the agreement; and though he 
had always confidered himfelf as fent out chiefly with a view to 
write the hiftory af the voyage, he acquiefced for the benefit 
of his family, and ftri@tly confined himfelf to the publication 
of his unconneéted philofophical obfervations made in the courfe 
of the voyage.’ 

« I muft confefs,’ adds the Author, whofe own words we 
choofe to give on this occafion, as the queftion is rather of the 
cafuiftical kind—* it hurt me much, to fee the chief intent of 


my father’s miffion defeated, and the Public difappointed in 


their expectations of a philofophical recital of facts. How- 
ever, as I had been appointed his affiftant in the courfe of this 
expedition, I thought it incumbent upon me at leaft to attempt 
to write fuch a narrative. Every confideration prompted me to 
undertake the tafk, which it was no longer in his power to per- 
form. It was a duty we owed to the Public; I had collected 
fufficient materials during the voyage, and I had as much good 
will to begin with, as any traveller that ever wrote, or any 
compiler that ever was bribed to mutilate a narrative. I was 
bound by no agreement whatfoever, and that to which my fa- 
ther had figned, did not make him anfwerable for my actions, 


nor in the moft diftant manner preclude his giving me afift- 


ance. Therefore in every important circumitance, I had leave 
to confult his journals, and have been enabled to draw up my 
narrative with the moft fcrupulous attention to hiftorical truth.’ 
After flight!ly mentioning the two anonymous relations of the 
late voyage, Mr. Forfter takes frefh notice of the intended pub- 
lication, by Authority. Here too it may be proper to leave the 

Author to fpeak for himfelf. 
« Another narrative of this circumnavigation, is /aid to have 
been written by Capt. James Cook of his Majelty’s Royal a 
under 
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under whofe command it was performed. That account will 
be ornamented with a great variety of plates, reprefenting views 
of the countries which we vifited, portraits of the natives, 
figures of their boats, arms, and utenfils, together with a num~ 
ber of particular charts of the new difcoveries; and all thefe 
plates—are the joint property of Capt. Cook and my father.’ 

So far as the Public only are concerned, the Author very fa- 
tisfactorily apologizes for the feeming fuperfluity of offering his 
relation of this voyage to the world; by obferving that the difs 
ferent occupations, taftes, and purfuits of Capt. Cook and him- 
felf, muft neceflarily diverfify their relations, and be produc- 
tive of variety both with refpect to incidents and obfervations ; 
and that even the very fame objets may naturally be fuppofed to 
have been feen by them in different points of view; and the 
fame facts give rife to different reflections. He next, but 
furely with too much feverity, thus characterifes Dr. Hawkef- 
worth’s' compilation, and fubjoins a hint relative to the publi- 
cation coming out under the name of Capt. Cook : 

Of the firft, he fays—* It was the fate of that hiftory, to be 
compiled by a perfon who had not been on the voyage; and 
to the frivolous obfervations, the uninterefting digreffions, and 
{ophiftical principles of this Writer, the ill fucce{fs of the work 
has been attributed; though few are able to determine with 
what degree of juftice the blame is thrown upon the Com- 
piler.—With reipect to the latter he obferves, that-* the 
active life of Capt. Cook, and his indefatigable purfuits after 
difcoveries, have made it impoflible for him to fuperintend the 
printing of his own journals ; and the Public, I am much afraid, 
mutt again converfe with him by means of an interpreter. 

The Author terminates his preface with fome particulars ree 
{pecting O-Mai [Omiah] efpecially relating to his mental 
powers, acquired accomplifhments, and equipment here. Af- 
ter obferving that this Iflander has either been confidered as 
remarkably ftupid, or very intelligent, according to the diffe- 
rent allowances made by thofe who judged of his abilities ; he 

A {peaks very favourably of his parts, and adduces, as one {trong 

‘* inftance at leaft of his intelligence, his amazing proficiency in 
the knowledge of the very complicated game of chefs. He 
likewife very readily imitated and adopted that eafy and grace- 
ful politenefs natural to the good company which he fre- 
quented ; and gave * other proofs of a quick perception and 
lively fancy,’ as likewife of great fenfibility, on parting with 
his European friends. 
_ Inthe Author’s account of O-Mai, he feems by no means 
inclined to be the panegyrift of thofe under whofe tuition he 
remained near two years; and who feem not to have had much 
at heart the improvement of his underftanding, with refpeé to 
Matters which might be hereafter productive of benefit both to 


himfelf 
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himfelf and his country. * It can hardly be fuppofed,’ he ob« 
ferves, * that O-Mai never formed a wifh to obtain fome know. 
ledge of our agriculture, arts, and manufactures; but no 
friendly Mentor ever attempted to cherifh and to gratify this 
with, much lefs to improve his moral character, to teach him 
our exalted ideas of virtue, and the fublime principles of re. 
vealed religion.’ 

It fhould feem likewife, from our Author’s account of 0. 
Mai’s equipment, on his return home, that government thought 
proper to fit him out rather as a Conjurer than a Numa or 
MangoCopac. He was fent out to O-Taheitee, furnifhed with 
a portable organ, a coat of mail, a fuit of armour, and an 
Eleétrical Machine, together with ¢ an infinite variety of drefles, 
ornaments, and other trifles, which are daily invented in order 
to fupply our artificial wants ;’ but not provided with § articles 
of real ufe to his country *,’ 

The Author terminates his Preface with a proper reflection 
on the benefits to be derived from voyages of difcovery, and 
with taking notice of the comparatively fmall expence at which 
they are carried on; the whole amount of that in which he 
embarked not having exceeded the fum of 25,c00 1. including 
all extraordinary difburfements. 

With refpe&t to the relation itfelf, we can only at prefent 
fay, that, as far as we have proceeded in it, it has afforded us 
pleafure in the perufal. It is illuftrated by a comprehenfive 
chart of the Southern Hemifphere, formed on a projeétion in 
which the geographical difcoveries made by the two veflels, and 
their refpective tracks, are exhibited at one view. 


* Government, however, is not juftly chargeable with this abfurs 
dity ; they fupplied him, liberally, with iron tools, and all fuch 
utenfils as were fuggefted to them, as likely to tend either to the 
pone: ufe, or future improvement, of his country. They fent with 

im, alfo, cattle and fheep; encouraging, by that means, the only 
{pecies of agriculture which that happy {oil could receive. _— 
rous acquaintance in this country were willing to gratify him with 
whatever he feemed to view with wifhful eyes: and thus, one gave 
him an organ, another armour, and even an eleétrical machine. B. 


Art. VIII. 4 General Hiftory of the Science and Pra&ice of Mufe. 
By Sir John Hawkins. [Continued from our Review for Fe- 
bruary laft, page 137.] 

N our former article we gave the Reader fome f{pecimens 
of the tafte and mufical opinions of the Author, principally 
extracted from his preliminary difcourfe, but illuftrated like- 
wife by paflages which ftruck our eyes even on a curfury peru- 
fal of the latt volume of the work. This tafte, and theie opi- 
nions, differ fo greatly from our own, and from thofe of every 
qualified judge with whom we are acquainted ; that we could 
not avoid marking them, and exhibiting them as charaéterit; 
tica 
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tical of the prefent work :---fo far, at leaft, as tafte, and a 
knowledge of the real excellencies of the art, and of the pre- 
fent ftate of it, may be deemed effential requifites towards the 
compilation of an Hiftory of Mufic. Waving, however, the 
confideration of this matter for the prefent, we fhall proceed 
to give fome account of the manner in which the Author 
has executed this great, or at leaft voluminous work. Here 
too, to begin with the firft of thefe volumes, we are forry to 
obferve that we can neither commend his plan, nor his execu- 
on. 

: The origin of all human arts or inventions is generally in- 
volved in clouds and darknefs ; and, accordingly, it cannot be 
jmputed as a fault in him who undertakes to write the hiftory 
of a particular art, if he fhould leave that of it’s early ages in 
as dark a ftate as he found it. ‘This is undoubtedly the cafe 
with our prefent hiftorian; yet, though we do not mean to 
reproach him for his want of fuccefs in this particular, we 
have a tight to complain that he fhould fo forely perplex and 
mortify us and his other Readers with fo much of the mere 
emblance of information, and difpenfe fo little of the reality;— 
that little, too, overwhelmed and fuffocated in a mafs of quo- 
tations, diagrams, and disjointed calculations. 

If the Author’s plan laid him under the neceffity of treating 
fcientifically on that complicated, dark, and hackneyed fubje&, 
the mufic of the Ancients ;---fuppofing that he was not fur- 
nifhed with any new lights to throw upon it, or had no new 
conjectures to offer relating to it;---it was, furely, his duty 
to thew fome mercy even on his fcientific reader, by preti- 
oufly and maturely digefting in his own mind whatever wes 
known with certainty on the fubject, and prefenting him, in 


one conneéted view, with the fubftance of what he had col-. 


leted from reading, comparing, and meditating on, the ori- 
ginal authors, and their numerous and difcordant tranfcribers 
and commentators. 

Our Hiftorian has followed a different and much lefs diffi- 
cult method: as making tranfcripts from Authors is a much 
eafier tafk than analyfing them, and giving a clear account of 
their doctrines, colleéted from the ftudy and comparifon of 
their different works.---We would afk the Author, for what 
clafs of readers are his long and yet mutilated quotations from 
Ariftoxenus, Euclid, Ptolemy, Boetius, &c. intended ?---Is it 
poflible that either the learned or unlearned inquirer cah com- 
prehend the fenfe of detached and mutilated extraé?s from works 
which have eluded the fagacity of the moft enlightened mufical 
critics, who have diligently ftudied, with very little profit, the 
entire works from which thefe extraéts are taken?---In a 
word, does the Author himfelf underftand the greater part of 
the very extraéts which he has given us? 


We 
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We fhall accordingly pafs over this part of the Author's 
performance, obferving only that at the end of his firft yo. 
lume he brings his hiftory down to the time of Guido. Ip 
the progrefs of it, in the {ubfequent volumes, the mujfical read. 
er’s patience is exercifed by the frequent interruptions that he 
meets with in his main purfuit; from which he is ever and 
anon drawn off by his Author’s various excurfions into fub. 
jets very diftantly or not at all connected with his principal 
object. Thus, in the fecond volume, having brought his hif. 
tory down to the time of Chaucer, an author whofe writings 
are very well known, he actually commences Reviewer of 
the Canterbury Tales ; gives us an hiftory of the poet’s plan, 
and particularly analyfes the prologues, becaufe * as they re. 
Jate to modes of life, they are characteriftic of the times, and 
tend,’ as the Author would perfuade us, * to elucidate the fub. 
ject of the prefent inquiry.” How far they anfwer this pur- 
pofe will appear by a tranfcript or two from a part of the 
Author’s Critique, which hath as near a relation to mufic ag 
any of the other parts which we omit. , 

© Thefe prologues’---fo elucidatory of the prefent fube. 
jet, our mufical Hiftorian gravely obferves, ‘ teach us that 
at Stratford, near Bow in Middlefex, was a fchool for 
girls, wherein the French language, but very different from 
that of Paris, was taught, and that at meals not to wet the 
fingers deep in the fauce was one fign of a polite female 
education. And here, he adds, ‘ it may not be improper to re« 
mark, that before the time of King James the Firft, a fork 
was an implement unknown in this country. Tom Coriate 
the traveller learned the ufe of it in Italy, and one which he 
brought with him from thence was here efleemed a great cu- 
riofity.’---We omit a long note, tranfcribed from the Cru- 
dities, wherein Tom himlelf gives an account of this mat- 
ter; at the end of which he declares, that * his familiar 
friend, Mr. Lawrence Whitaker, in his merry humour, doubted 
not to call him at table, Furcifer, only for ufing a fork at 
feeding, but for no other caufe.’---Paffing over certain points of 
information, relating to ferjeants at law, judges of affize, re- 
ports, and year-books, collected from the prologues aforefaid, 
we proceed with him, in his enumeration of their contents, 
as follows : 

¢—That the monks were lovers of hunting, and kept 
greyhounds—that the houfes of country gentlemen abounded 
with the choiceft viands—that a haberdafher, a carpenter, 4 
weaver, a dyer, and a maker of tapeftry, were in the rank 
of fuch citizens as hoped to become aldermen of London; 
and that their wives claimed to be called Madam—that cooks 


were great cheats, and would drefs the fame meat more than 
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once---that the matters of fhips were pirates, and made but 
little conicience of ftealing wine out of the velfels of their 
chapmen when the latter were afleep—that ‘phylicians made 
aftrology a part of their ftudy---that the weaving of woollen 
cloth was a very profitable trade, and that the neighbourhood 
of Bath was one of the feats of that manufacture—that a 
pilgrimage to Rome, nay to Jerufalem, was not an eXtrava- 
ant undertaking for the wife of a weaver—that the merce- 
nary fort of clergy were accuftomed to flock to London, ia 
order to procure chauntries in the cathedral of St. Paul— 
that at the Temple the members were not many more than 
thirty, twelvé of whom were qualified to be ftewards to any 
peer of the realm---that their manciple was a rogue, and had 
cunning enough to cheat them all---that ftewards grew rich 
by lending their lords their own money---and finally, that 
the fummoner---in the ecclefiaftical court---would for a {mall 
fee fuffer a good fellow to have his concubine for a twelve- 
month.’ 

Our Reviewer proceeds, wand:ring and diverging more and 
more gamle mu!tiform digreffions ; for after indulging the mo- 
dern reader with a regular analyfis of the Miller’s and the 
Reeve’s Tales, as fpecimens of his Author’s ftyle and manner, 
he treats of the origin and influence of feudal tenures ; which, 
among other evils, produced that ‘ {tate of bondage in which 
awoman is denied the lib#ty of choofing the man fhe likes 
for a hufband ;’---and of chivalry, with re{peé to the origin 
of which he tells us, it may now * not be improper to inquire 
—as it contributed to attemper the almoft natural ferocity 
of the people, and reficct a lufire on the female charaAer ’— 
A very praife- worthy inquiry, moft afluredly, at a proper time 
and place; but why our Muh Hiftorian fhould turn 
Quixote, ee fally forth to the Holy Land, to add a iuftre to 
the female character, we cannot di{cover. A Mufic furely fhould 
be his fole Dukinea: but our recreant and diiloyal knighe 
takes every opportunity of leaving the dilconfolate damfel vee 
hind, and is continually pricking bis antiquarian fleed in queft 
or other and ftrange mifircfics. He defcends to accoft even 
the wives and daughters of farmers, and mechanics—in fhort 
there is no end of his infidelities. 

Not to purfue our allufion any further—our Hiftorian next 
entertains us with a great number of ftanzas—in the black 
letter—from an ancient poem intitled ¢ The Northern Mother’s 
Bleffing to her Daughter’ in which the old lady admonifhes her 
to go to church, ferve God, look afier her men, and take care of 
her keys; but docs not drop the fmalleft hint, good or bad, 
relating to mufic, either vocal or inftrumental. As Jittle 
nearly refpeGting this {ubject, is to be found in. the pretty 
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large quotations, immediately following thefe, vwalasek the Au. 
thor gweesws from a curious o!d book which, fays our Hifto. 
rian, ‘ though a great deal is contained in it, few have been 
tempted to look into.’ It is the work intitled * De Proprietg. 
tibus, Rerum,’ originally written in Latin, about the year 
1366 by Bartholomeus ; and tranilated into Englith in 1398 by 

ohn Trevifa, vicar of the parifh of Berkcley in the reign of 
Richard the Second.—Our Readers muit be,content with an 
initial fentence or two of the different extracts felected from 
this work by our Hiftorian. 

Treating of children, our monk, or rather his tranflator, 
fays, that they are * fetteg to lernynge, and compelled to take 
lernynge and chaftyfynge. They are plyaunt of body, able 
and lyghte to moevynge, wytty ta lerne carolles, and wyth. 
oute betynefie, &c.’ and they love an apple more than golde, 
&c.’—De Puella, he faith, * A mayde, chylde, and a damofel 
is called Puella, as it were clene and pure as the black of the 
eye —Men byhove to take hede of maydens, for they ben 
hote and moyfte of complexyon, and tendre, {male, plyaunt, 
and fayr of difpofycyon of body.—Treating De Vireo, he 
faith that © a man hath that name of myghte and vertue, and 
ftrengthe, for in myghte and in ftrengthe a man paflyth a 
woman.’ In bis account of his courting, wedding and beha- 
viour to his bride, we meet with only this pafflage in which 
mufic is mentioned.—‘ He fpeakyth to her pleyfauntly and 
byholdeth her cheer in the face with pleyfynge, and glad 
chere, and wyth a fharp eye, and aflentyth to her at lafte— 
and makyth revels, and feeftes, and fpoufayles, and gevyth 
many good geftes to frendes and giftes, and comfortyth and 
gladdith his giftes with fonges and pypes, and other myn- 
ftralfye of mufyke: and afterwarde he bringeth her to the 
pryvitees of his chambre, &c.’ 

The Author at length returns to his fubject, where we wil- 
lingly attend him ; efpecially as he treats the mufical antiqua- 
rian with what may be deemed fome choice morfels. We mean 
his accounts of the contents of two colleétions of ancient 
mufical tracts to which he has had accefs. The firft is de- 
figned by the title of the Cotton Manufcript, the original of 
which was, according to the Author’s expreffion, ‘ rendered 
ufelefs,’ by the fire which happened in Afhburnham_houfe, 
where it was depofited. Before this event, however, a copy 
of it had been procured at the expence of the late Dr. Pepufch. 
From a note at the conclufion of the firft tract contained in 
it, the whole collection is faid to have been compleated in the 
year 1326. In the fecond of thefe traéts, the writer of it 
in giving rules for extempore defcant, cautions the finger againft 
the ufe of difcords; and as he ts perfecily filent concerning 
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their preparation and refolution, without which they are in- 
tolerable, our prefent Author thinks that the ufe of difcords 
in mufical compolition was then unknown, 

Neverthelefs the anonymous author of the third tract, treat- 
ing of defcant, and {peaking of él» concords, fays, that © altho’ 
the ditone and femiditone’ (the major and minor third) £ are not 
reckoned among the perfect concords, yet that among the beft 
erganifts in fume countries, as in England, in the country 
called We/tcontre, they are ufed as fuch.—Many good organifts 
and makers of hymns and antiphons put difcords in the room 
of concords, without any rule or confideration, except that 
the difcord of a tone or fecond be taken before a_ perfect 
concord.’ Here, fays our Hiftorian, it is tobe obferved, that 
for the firft time we meet with the mention of difcords ;"—he 
ought to have added, in compofition, or mufic in parts: for 
furely difcords have been mentioned by almoft every writer on 
the {cience. 

The next collection is intitled the manufcript of Waltham 
Haly Crofs, and was principally written by John Wylde, who 
calls himfelf precentor of the monaftery at that place, and is 
fuppofed to have flourifhed about the year 1400. Our Author 
gives a regular epitome of this manufcript, which contains in 
general an illuftration of the principal mufical precepts of 
Boetius, Macrobius, and Guido; and obferves, that though 
thefe two collections ‘ feem to contain all of mufic that can 
be fuppofed to have been known at the time of writing them ; 
they make but a very inconfiderable part of thofe which appear 
to have been written in that period which occurred between the 
time of Guido and tie invention of printing.’—* It is not to 
be wondered at,’ he adds, ‘ that the greater number of thefe 
authors were monks; for not only their profeflion obliged 
them to the practice of mufic, but their fequeftered manner 
of life gave them lcifure and opportunities of ftudying it to 
great advantage.’ 

Here our Hiftorian is#eb, by a feemingly invincible propen- 
fity, to give us the ftate of monkery in detail, during the 
three centuries preceding the reformation. He not only exhi- 
bits the various titles and functions of all the members of the 
monaftic order, from the abbot and prior, to the Coguinarius, 
Gardinarius, and Portarius; but he enumerates the offices— 
the Lavatorium, ‘ where the clothes of the monks were 
wathed, and where alfo at a conduit they wafhed their hands,’ 
—the © Kitchen, with larder and pantry adjoining ;’—the /la- 
bles, “under the care and management of the /fallarius, or 
matter of the horfe, and provendarius, &c.’ Nay he defcends 
to a claffification or rather review of the monkifh cavalry; 
Confifting of © manni, geldings for the faddle of the larger 
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fize ; runcini, runts, {mall nags; fummarii, fumpter horfes ; 
and averii, cart or plough horfes.’ Nor does he difdain in 
this inventory of monkifh goods and chattels, to regifter © the 
vaccifierium, or the cow-houfe, and the porcarium, or the {wine 
tye: and to leave the inquifitive reader nothing further to 
defire, he recites the various regulations refpeéting the lives 
and converfations of the monks ; their times of praying, faft. 
ing, fleeping and watching, &c. and adds tome defideranda on 
the funject, relating to the titles of officers among them, 
many of whofe employments, alas! ‘ can now only be guefled 
at ;’—-‘ the coltonarius, cupparius, potagiarius, fcrutellarius aula, 
Jaljarius, portarius, careétarius cellerarif, pe'liparius, and brajfie 
narius.—But it is high time to give our monkifh hiftorian 
a jog, and wake him out of this delightful reverie; that we 
may attend to the main fubject. 

Before and after thefe diicuffions, the Author takes great 
pains to evince that the cantus menfurabilis was not, as has been 
affirmed, the invention of ‘John de AJuris, in the 14th century, 
but of Franco inthe eleventh. He then treats of the inven- 
tion of counterpoint, and of the canto figurato; and gives a 
pretty copious account of the fugue and canon. This laf 
fubject he difcufles con amore, and with as marked a predilection, 
as he does monkery and the black letter. He gives us feveral 
fpecimens of this fpecies of compofition, which, not long af. 
ter its invention, about the beginning of the 16th century, 
was modified into fugues by augmentation and diminution ;— 
fugues with their anfwers in the fourth, fifth, or eighth, ei- 
ther above or below ;—perpetual fugues, or, as they are come 
monly called, canons, written in one line ;—fugues to be 
fung recéte & retro, forwards or backwards; and others per 
arfin & thefin, one part rifing and the other defcending. Some 
of thefe, like the anagrams, chronograms, or rather the eggs, 
ajtars and axes in poetry, were worked into the figures of iri- 
angles, croffes, and circles; not to mention other curious con- 
ceits Spiedamiees fuch is that goodly device, which however 
we believe was of pofterior date, of turning the paper upfide 
down, and executing the deeply concerted contrivance back- 
wards, beginning at the bottom ;—the very dathos of harmo- 
nical extravagance. 

Among other curiofities in this way, the Author gives us a 
wonderful canon confifting of only 17 notes, from Kircher, 
© which may be fung,’ fays the latter, * by four or five 
voices more than 2000 ways.’ Kircher mentions another fhort 
compofition, ‘ which may be diftributed into 128 choirs, and 
fung by 2,200,000 voices, nay by an infinite number ;'— 
beating the harpers in the Revelations hollow, whofe concert he 
quotes on this occafion ;——* And J heard the voice of harpers harp- 
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| ing with their harps, and they fung as tt were a new fong, &c. 
| And no man could learn that fong, but the one hundred and forty- 
pur thoufand which were redeemed from the earth,’ chap. xiv. 
Among the examples of this {pecies of compofition—where 
mufic is bound in chains, amd turned topfy turvy—the Author or] 
refents us with fome hitherto inedited canons of Dr. Bull, and 
of Bird, taken from manufcripts to which he had accefs. After 
giving a fugue of the latter, tranfcribed from MZrley’s Introduction, 
‘of two parts in one, per Arfin & Thefin, with the point re- 
verted,” the Author, in fober fadnefs, quotes Butler [ Princi- 
ples of Mujfic] as lavifh in his commendations of it, and as 
| pointing out, and unfolding its excellencies in the following 
| terms; which will give the Reader fome idea of this kind of 
| harmonical legerdemain. 
| ‘ The fifth and laft obfervation is, that all forts of fugues 
| (reports and reverts of the fame, and of divers points in the 
fame, and divers canons, arid in the fame and divers parts) 
are fometimes moft elegantly intermeddled, as in that inimi- 
table leflon of Mr, Bird’s, containing two parts in one upon 
a plain-fong, wherein the firft part beginneth with a point, 
and then reverteth it note for note in a fourth or eleventh; and 
the fecond part firft reverteth the point in the fourth as the firft 
did, and then reporteth it in the unifon ; before the end whereof, 
the firft part having refted three minims after his revert, fingeth 
a fecond point, and reverteth it in the eighth; and the fecond 
firft reverteth the point in a fourth, and then reporteth it in a 
fourth: laftly, the firtt fingeth a third point, and reverteth 
it in a fifth, and then reporteth in an unifon, and fo clofeth 
it with fome annexed notes; and the fecond firft reverteth 
it in a fifth, and then reporteth it in an unifon, and fo 
clofeth it with a fecond revert; where, to make up the full 
harffiony, unto thefe three parts is added a fourth, which very 
multcally toucheth ftill upon the points reported and reverted.’ 

—‘* Now every word of this is Arabic to me!’ quoth my une 
cle Toby.—We beg the Reader’s pardon for this flip— 
but the following paflage in Trriftram Shandy’s life and opi- 
nions fuddenly bounced into our heads, and produced this 

apoftrophe. There is, in fact, a marvellous fimilitude between 
ih she mafter butler’s account of the mufical fea§s of mafter 7 
Bird, with his various reportings, revertings, and clofings, of 
firft and fecond points—and Shandy’s defcription of the alle- 
gorical vaultings and fummerfets of Gymnaft and capt. Trippet, 
given as famples of polemical divinity.—Here at leaft is the 
paflage, fomewhat abridged. 

‘—— Then fuddenly—he fetched a gambol upon one foot, and 
turning to the deft hand, failed not to carry his body perfeatly 
round, jutt into his former pofitionmThen with a marvel- 
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ous ftrength and agility, turning towards the right hand, he 
fetched another frifking gambol as before—and fo turned and 
whirled himfelf about three times; at the fourth reverfing his 
body, and overturning it upfide down, and forefide back.—Then 
Trippet—incontinently turned heels over head in the air—and 
made above a hundred frifks, turns, and demi-pommadas *,? 

© This can't be fighting ! faid my uncle Toby,’ on hearing 
Yorick read this paflage.—‘ Certes, this cannot be mufic!— 
exclaimed our brother, AZartinus Scriblerus, when we read to 
him the foregoing quotation, given us by our Hiftorian, Je 
is mufic, or is fo called, however, though the ears have ge- 
nerally little concern with it; and it is of a fpecies which 
finds great favour in the eyes of our Hiftorian. No two men, 
the Reader muft know, can well differ more in their taftes 
and mufical opinions, than the Author and our ancient aflo. 
ciate aforefaid ; who abdominates this pedantry of points, firf 
reported, and then reverted,—ammh to be underftood only by 
hooking at the fcore: and yet, notwithftanding his Grecian 
ideas, he is by no means an enemy to the temperate ufe of 
that modern invention, harmony; when it lays no improper 
reftraints on the genius and fancy of the compofer. He re- 
lifhes in the highett degree the ‘ guartettos, quintettos, periodical 
overtures, &c.’ of Haydn, Vanball, Stamitz, &c.—in fhort, 
what our Author calls * the tra/b daily obtruded on the 
world.’—Had we intrufted the critique of this work to our bro 
ther AZartin, the intemperate mortal would abfolutely have 
made dog's meat of our Hiftorian; and would not even have 
given him credit for the antiquarian fragments and other cu- 
riofitics which his work really contains. We have hitherto 
taken care, however, to fteer a middle courfe between them; 
as we fhall continue to do in the remaining part of this cri- 
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HOUGH there is, perhaps, no fpecies of compofition 
which remains fo far below its juft degree of perfection 

as Sermons; and though, in general, they excite no great fhare 
of the public attention ;—yet the difcourfes before us cannot 
fail of being favourably received by readers of very different 
charaGters. The man of teffe and the polite fcholar, will be 
pleafed with them, as elegant compofitions ; and the man of 
the world will approve the Preacher’s judicious obfervations 
upon human life; but above all, thofe who read in order to 
attain 
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attain practical knowledge,—with a view to be wife for time 
and wife for eternity, will find their account in a frequent pe- 
rufal of the publication before us. 

The fubjeéts, on which Dr. Blair difcourfes, are not doct:i- 
nal points of curious fpeculation, but fuch as relate to the con- 
du@t of life, and the difcipline of the heart and paflions ;— 
and they are placed in fo happy, fo ftriking a point of view, 
as muft, undoubted! y, make deep impreffions upon every Reader, 
who is defirous of acting in a manner worthy of his ratioual 
nature, and his Chriftian profeffion. ‘There are two fermons, 
indeed, of a more philofophical caft than the reft; one, On 
our imperfec? Knowledge of a future State; the other, On the Dif- 
orders of the Paffions; and though they may be read with great 
advantage in a practical view, will be chiefly acceptable to per- 
fons of a fpeculative turn, They are excellent difcourfes, 
and will do the Author great honour.—In a word, we are of 
opinion, that Dr. Blair’s Sermons are, in point of ftyle, fen- 
timent, and compofition, equal to the moft celebrated per- 
formances of this kind in the Englifh language. A few ex- 
tracts will enable our Readers to form a juft idea of their merit. 

In his fermon On the Diforders of the Paffions, after fome 
ftriking reflections naturally arifing from thefe words—Yet all 
this availeth me nothing, fo long as I fee Mordecai the Few fitting 
at the King’s gate—the Preacher thus proceeds : 

‘ From this train of obfervation, which the text has fuggefted, 
can we avoid reflefling upon the diforder in which human nature 
plainly appears at prefent to lie? We have beheld, in Haman, the 
picture of that mifery which arifes from evil patlions; of that un- 
happinefs, which is incident to the higheit profperity ; of that dif- 
content, which is common toevery ftate. Whether we confider him 
asa bad man, a profperous man, or fimply as a man, in every light 
we behold reafon too weak for paflion. This is the fource of the 
reigning evil; this is the root of the univerfal difeafe. The ftory of 
Haman only fhows us what human nature has, too generally, ap- 
peared to be in every age. Hence, when we read the hiltory of na- 
tions, what do we read but the hiftory of the follies and crimes of 
men? We may dignify thofe recorded tranfactions, by calling them 
the intrigues of ftatefmen, and the exploits of conquerors; but they 
are, in truth, no other than the efforts of difcontent to efcape from 
its mifery, and the ftruggles of contending paffions among unhappy 
men, The hiftory of mankind has ever been a continued tragedy ; 
the world, a great theatre exhibiting the fame repeated fcene, of the 
follies of men fhooting forth into guilt, and of their paffions fer- 
menting, by a quick procefs, into mifery. 

* But can we believe that the nature of man came forth in this 
fate from the hands of its gracious Creator? Did he frame this 
world, and ftore it with inhabitants, folely that it might be reple- 
nifhed with crimes and misfortunes?—In the moral, as well as in 


the natural werld, we may plainly difcern the figns of fome violent 
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convulfion, which has fhattered the original workmanship of the 
Almighty. Amidit this wreck of human nature, traces fill remain 
which indicate its Author. Thofe high powers of confcience and 
reajon, that capacity fr happinefs, that ardour of enterprize, thar 
glow of affection, which o'ten break through the gloom of human 
vanity and guilt, are like the fcattered columns, the broken arches, 
and defaced fculptures of fome fallen temple, whofe ancient fplen- 
dour appears amidft ts ruins So confpicuous in human nature are 
thofe characters, both of a high origin, and of a degraded ftate, that, 
by many religicus fects throughout the earth, they have been feen 
and conf ffed. A tradition feems to have pervaded almoft -all na. 
tions, that the human race had either through fome offence forfeited, 
or through fome misfortune loft, that ftation of primeval honour 
which they once peflefled. But while, from this doétrine, ill under. 
ficod, and involved in many fabulous tales, the nations wanderin 

in Pagan darknefs could draw no confequences that were juft; while, 
totally ignorant of the nature of the diteafe, they fought in vain for 
the remedy; the fame divine reveJation which has informed us in 
what manner our apoflacy arofe, from the abufe of our rational 
powers, has initru¢ied us alfo how we may be reftored to virtue, and 
to happinefs.’ 

Jn his fermon on the words—Commune with your own heart, 
&¥c, the Door fhews, in the firft place, the advantages of fe- 
rious retirement and meditation; and, in the fecond, he points 
out fome of the principal fubjeéts which ought to employ us in 
our retreat. ‘The advantages of retiring to commune with our 
hearts, are great, whether we regard our happinefs in this world, 
or our preparation for the world to come. 

* Let us confider them, firft, fays our Author, with refpec& to our 
happinefs in this world. It will readily occur to you, that an entire 
retreat from worldly afiairs is not what religion requires; nor does 
It even enjoin a great retreat from them. Some ftations of life would 
not permit this; and there are few ftations which render it neceflary. 
The chief field, both of the duty and of the improvement of man, 
lies in active life. By the graces and virtues which he exercifes 
amidft his fellow-creatures, he is trained up for heaven. A total 
retreat from the world, is fo far from being, according to the doc- 
trine of the Romifh church, the perfection of religion, that, fome 
particular cafes excep'ec, it is no other than the abufe of it. 

‘ But, though entire retreat would lay us afide from the part for 
which Providence chiefly intended us, it is certain, that without oc- 
cafional retreat, we muft act that part very ill. There will be 
neither confiflency fn the conduct, nor dignity in the character, of 
one who fets apart no {hare of his time for meditation and reflection. 
In the heat and buitle of life, while paflion is every moment throw- 
ing falfe colours on the objeéts around us, nothing can be viewed in 
a juft lignt. If you with chat Reafon thould exert her native power, 
you muft ftep aftde from the crowd, into the cool and filent fhade. 
It is there that, with fober and fteady eye, fhe examines what is good 
or ill, what is wife or foolifh, in human conduét; fhe looks back on 


the paft, fhe looks forward to the future, and forms ‘plans, not ~ 
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the prefent moment only, but for the whole of life. How fhould 
that man difcharge any part of his duty aright, who never fuffers his 

aflions to cool? And how fhould his paflions cool, who is engaged, 
without interruption, in the tumult of the world? This incefiant ftir 
may be called, the perpetval drunkennefs of life. ft raifes that 
eager fermentation of fpirit, which will be ever fending forth the 
dangerous fumes of rafhnefs and folly. Whereas he who mingles 
religious retreat with worldly affairs, remains calm, and mafter of 
himfelf. He is not whirled round, and rendered, giddy, by the agi- 
tation of the world; but, from that facred retir2:ment, in which he 
has been converfant among higher objects, comes forth into the 
world with manly tranquillity, fortified by the principles which he 
has formed, and prepared for every ocourrence that may defQ//. 

‘ As he who is unacquainted with retreat cannot fuftain any cha- 
racter with propriety, fo neither can he enjoy the world with any ad- 
vantage. Of the two clafles of men who are mot apt to be negli- 
gent of this duty, the men of pleafure, and the men of bufinefs, it 
is hard to fay which, fuffer moit, in point of enjoyment, from that 
neglect, ‘To the former, every moment appears to be loft, which 
partakes not of the vivacity of amufement. To connect one plan of 
gaiety with another, is their fole ftudy; till, in a very fhort time, 
nothing remain but to tread the fame beaten round ; to enjoy what 
they have alref@y enjoyed, and to fee what they have often feen. 
Pleafures thus drawn to the dregs, become vapid and taftele{fs. What 
might have pleafed long, if enjoyed with temperance, and mingled 
with retirement, being devoured with fuch eager haite, f{peedily fur- 
feits and difguits. Hence, thefe are the perfons, who, after havin 
run through a rapid courfe of pleafure, after having glittered for a 
few years in the foremott line of public amufements, are the mot 
apt to fly at Jait to a melancholy retreat ; not led by religion or rea- 
fon, but driven by difappointed hopes, and exhautted fpirits, to the 
penfive conciufion, that all is vanity and vexation of /pirit. 

‘ If uninterrupted intercourfe with the world wears out the man of 
pleafure, it no lefs opprefies the man of bufinefs and ambition The 
ftrongelt {pirits muft at length fink under it. The happieft temper 
mutt be foured by inceffant returns of the oppofition, the inconftancy, 
and treachery of men. For he who lives always in the buiftle of the 
world, lives in a perpetual warfare. Here, an enemy encounters; 
there, a rival fupplants him. The ingratitude of a friend itings him, 
thishour; and the pride of a fuperiour wounds him, the aext. In 
vain he flies for relief, to trifling amufements. Thefe may afford a 
temporary opiate tocare; but they communicate no ftrength to the 
ming. On the contrary, they leave it more foft and defencelefs, 
when the dilturbances of life renew their attacks. 

* Let him who wifhes for an effectual cure to all the wounds which 
the world can inflidt, retire from intercourfe with mento intercourfe with 
God. When he enters into his clofet, and fhuts the door, let him thut 
out, at the fame time, all intrufion of worldly care ; and dwell among 
objeéts divine and immortal. Thofe fair profpeéts of order and peace, 
thall there open to his view, which form the moft perfect contratt to the 
confufion and mifery of this earth. The celeftial inhabitants quar- 
rel not ; among them there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tu- 
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mult. Men may harafs one another ; but in the kingdom of Gog 
concord and tranquillity reign for ever.—From fuch objeéts, there 
beams upon the mind of the pious man, a pure and enlivening light; 
there is diffufed over his heart, a holy calm. His agitated {pirit re. 
affumes its firmnefs, and regains its peace. The world finks in its 
importance ; and the load of mortality and mifery lofes almoft alt its 
weight. The greez paftures open, and the /i/l waters flow around 
him, befide which the Shepherd of J/rael guides his flock. ‘The dif. 
turbances and alarms, fo formidable to thofe who are engaged in the 
tumults of the world, feem to him only like thunder rolling afar of: 
like the noife of diftant waters, whofe found he hears, whofe courfe 
he traces, but whofe waves touch him not.’ 

The amiable virtue of gentlene/s, as Dr. Blair very juftly ob. 
ferves in his fermon on this fubjeét, is too feldom viewed ina 
religious light ; and is more readily confidered by the bulk of 
men, asa mere felicity of nature, or an exterior accomplith. 
ment of manners, than. as a Chriftian virtue which they are 
bound to cultivate.—He firft explains the nature of this virtue; 
and then offers fome arguments to recommend, and fome di- 


reCtions to facilitate, the practice of it. 

‘ I begin, fays he, with diilinguithing true gentlenefs from paffive 
tamenefs of fpirit, and from unlimited compliance with the manners 
of others. That paflive tamenefs which fubmits, without ftruggle, 
to every incroachment of the violent and affuming, forms no part of 
Chriftian duty ; but, on the contrary, is deftructive of general hap- 

inefs and order. ‘That unlimited complaifance, which, on every 
occafion, falls in with the opinions and manners of others, is fo far 
from being a virtue, that it is in itfelf a vice, and the parent of 
many vices. It overthrows all fteadinefs of principle ; and produces 
that finful conformity with the world, which taints the whole cha- 
racter. Inthe prefent corrupted ftate of human manners, always to 
affent and to comply, is the very worft maxim we can adopt. It is 
impoflible to fupport the purity and dignity of Chriftian morals, 
without oppofing the world on various occafions, even though we 
fhould ftand alone. That gentlenefs therefore which belongs to vir- 
tue, is to be carefully diftinguifhed from the mean ipirit of cowards, 
and the fawning affent of fycophants. It renounces no ju right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery, It is in- 
deed not only confiftent with a firm mind, but ir neceflarily requires 
a manly fpirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give it any real 
value. Upon this folid ground only, the polith of gentlenefs can 
with advantage be fuperinduced. 

‘ It ftands oppofed, not to the moft determined regard for virtue 
and truth, but to harfhnefs and feverity, to arrogance and over- 
bearing, to violence and oppreflion. It is, properly, that part of 
the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain to 
any of our brethren. Compaflion prompts us to relieve their wants. 
Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their injuries. Meeknefs 
reftrains our angry paflions; candour, our fevere judgments. Gen 
tlene{s corrects whatever is offenfive in our manners; and, by a can- 


tant train of humaue attentions, ftudies to alleviate the burden of 
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common mifery. Its office, therefore, is extenfive, It is not, like 
{ome other virtues, called forth only on peculiar emergencies ; but 
‘ris continually in action, when we are engaged in intercourfe with 
men, Jt ought to form our addrefs, to regulate our fpeech, and to 
diffafe itfelf over our whole behaviour. ; 

‘ I mutt warn you, however, not to confound this gentle wi/dom 
which is from above, with that artificial courtely, that ftudied 
{moothne{s of manners, which is learned in the fchool of the world. 
Such accomplithments, the molt frivolous and empty may poiffefs. 
Too often they are employed by the artful as a fnare ; too often af- 
fected by the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the bafenefs of their 
minds. We cannot, at the fame time, avoid obferving the homage, 
which, even in fuch inftances, the {pirit of the world 1s conitrained 
to pay to virtue. In order to render fociety agreeable, it is found 
neceflary to aflume fomewhat, that may at leaft carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the univeifal charm. Even its fhadow is courted, when 
the fubitance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been re- 
duced into an art; and, in the commerce of life, the firft ftudy of 
all who would either gain the efteem, or win the hearts of others, 
is to learn the fpeech, and to adopt the manners, of candour, gen- 
tlenefs, and humanity. But that gentlenefs which is the characte- 
riftic of a good man, has, like every other virtue, its feat in the 
heart: and, let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners truly pleafing. For no afflumed 
behaviour can at all times hice the real character. In that unaffected 
courtefy which fprings from a gentle mind, there is a charm infi- 
nitely more powerful, than in all the ftudied manners of the moft 
finifhed courtier. 

‘ True gentlenefs is founded ona fenfe of what we owe to the 
God who made us, and to the common nature of which we all fhare. 
It arifes from reflection on our own failings and wants; and from: 
jut views of the condition, and the duty of man. It is native feel- 
ing, heightened and improved by principle. It is the heart which 
eafily relents; which feels for every thing that is human; and is 
backward and flow to infli&t the leaft wound. It is affable in its ad- 
drefs, and mild in its demeanour; ever ready to oblige, and willing 
to be obliged by others; breathing habitual kindnefs towards friends, 
courtefy to ftrangers, long-fuffering to enemies. It exercifes autho- 
rity with moderation ; adminifters reproof with tendernefs ; confers 
favours with eafe and modefty. It is unafluming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles; flow to 
contradict, and {till flower to blame ; bur prompt to allay diffention, 
and to reftore peace. It neither intermecdles unneceflarily with the 
affairs, nor pries inquifitively into the fecrets, of others. It delights 
above all things to alleviate diftrefs, and, if it cannot dry up the 
falling tear, to footh, at leaft, the grieving heart. Where it has 
not the power of being ufeful, it is never burdenfome. It feeks to 
Pleafe, rather than to fhine and dazzle ; and conceals with care, that 
fuperiority either of talents, or of rank, which is oppreffive to thofe 
who are beneath it. In a word, it is that fpirit, and that tenor of 
manners, which the Gofpel of Chrift enjoins, when it commands us 
10 bear out another's burdens; to rejoice with thofe who rejoice, and to 
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aweep with thofe who weep; to pleafe every one his neighbour fop bis 
good; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous: ty 
Support the weak, and to be patient towards all men.’ : 

We cannot deny ourlelves the pleafure of inferting fome paf- 
fages from our Author’s excellent fermon on Devotion, the 
nature of which he explains, in the firft place; in the fecond, 
he juftifies and recommends it ; and, laftly, rectifies fome mif- 
takes concerning it. He introduces the fubje&t in the follow. 
ing manner: 

‘ That religion is effential to the welfare of man, can be proved 
by the moft convincing arguments, But thefe, how demonttrative 
foever, are infufficient to fupport its authority over human conduQ, 
For arguments may convince the underftanding, when they cannot 
conquer the paflions. Irrefiftable they feem in the calm hours of re. 
treat; but in the feafon of aétion, they often vanifh into {moke, 
There are other and more powerful {prings, which influence the great 
movements of the human frame. In order to operate with fuccefs on 
the active powers, the heart muft be gained. Sentiment and affec- 
tion mult be brought to the aid of reafon. It is not enough that 
men believe religion to be a wife and rational rule of condud, unlefs 
they relifh it zs agreeable, and find it to carry its own reward, 
Happy is the man, who, in the conflict of defire between God and 
the world, can oppoie, not only argument to argument, but pleafure 
to pleafure; who to the external allurements of fenfe, can oppofe 
the internal joys of devotion; and to the uncertain promifes of a 
flattering world, the certain experience of that peace of Ged which 
pafith underfianding, keeping bis mind and heart.—Such is the temper 
and fpirit of @ devout man. Such was the character of Cornelius, 
that good Centurion, whofe prayers and alms are faid to have come up 
in memorial before God.’ 

Devotion, he fays, is the lively exercife of thofe affeétions, 
which we owe to the Supreme Being. It comprehends feveral 
emotions of the heart, which all terminate @n the fame great 
obje&t. The chief of them are, veneration, gratitude, defire, 
and refignation. After difcourfing briefly on each of thefe, he 
goes on to fhew, that true devotion is rational and well founded; 
that it is of the higheft importance to every other part of teli- 
gion and virtue ; and that it is moft conducive to cur happinefs, 

‘ In the firft place, fays he, true devotion is rational, and well 
founded. It takes its rife from affections, which are effential to 
the human frame. We are formed by Nature, to admire what is 
great, and to love what is amiable. Even inanimate objeéts have 
power to excite thofe emotions. The magnificent profpects of the 
natural world, fill the mind with reverential awe. Its beautiful 
fcenes create delight. When we furvey the ations and behaviour 
of our fellow-creatures, the affections glow with greater ardour; 
and, if to be unmoved, in the former cafe, argues a defect of {fen- 
fibility in our powers, it difcovers, in the latter, an odious hardnefs 
and depravity in the heart, The tendernefs of an affectionate parent, 
the generolity of a forgiving enemy, the public fpirit of a + or 
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a hero, often fill the eyes with tears, and {well the breaft with emo- 
tions too big for utterance. The object of thofe affections is fre- 

uently raifed above us, in condition and rank. Let us fuppofe hire 
raifed alfo above us, in nature, Let us imagine, that an angel, or 
any being of fuperior order, had condefcended to be our friend, 
our guide, and patron; no perfon, fure, would hold the exaltation 
of his benefaétor’s character, to be an argument why be fhould love 
and revere him lefs.—Strange! that the attachment and veneration, 
the warmth and overflowing of heart, which excellence and good- 
nefs on every other occafion command, fhould begin to be accounted 
irrational, as foon as the Supreme Being becomes their objet. For 
what reafon muft human fenfibility be extin€& towards him alone? 
Are all benefits entitled to gratitude, except the higheft and the bet? 
Shall goodnefs ceafe to be amiable, only becaufe it is perfect ? 

‘It will, perhaps, be faid, that an unknown and invifible Being, 
is not qualified to raife affe€tion in the human heart, Wrapt ap in 
the myfterious obfcurity of his nature, he efcapes our fearch, and 
affords no determinate obje& to our love or defire. Wego forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but we cannot perceive him; on the 
left band, where heworketh, but we cannot behold him: be hideth bimyeif 
on the right hand that we cannot fee bim.— Notwithitanding this oBicu- 
rity, is there any being in the univerfe more real and certain, than the 
Creator of the world and the fupporter of all exiftence ? Is he, n evhom 
we live and move, too diftant from us, to excite devotion? His form 
and effence, indeed, we cannot fee; but to be unfeen, and imperfedlly 
known, in many other inftances, preclades neither gratitude nor love. 
Itis not the fight, fo much as the ftrong conception, or deep impref~ 
fion, of an objet, which affects the paflions. We glow with admi- 
ration of perfonages, who have lived in a diftant age. Whole na- 
tions have been tranf{ported with zeal and affection, for the generous 
hero, or public deliverer, whom they knew only by fame. Nay, 
properly {peaking, the direct object of our love, is, in every cafe, 
invifible. For that on which affection is placed, is the mind, the 
foul, the internal character of our tellow creatures; which, furely, 
is no lefs concealed, than the Divine Nature itfelf is, from the view 
of fenfe. From aétions, we can only infer the cifpofitions of men ; 
from what we fee of their behaviour, we collect what is invifible; 
but the conjecture which we form, is, at beil, imperfe; and when 
their actions excite our love, much of their heart remains ftill un- 
known, I afk then, in what refpeét God is lefs qualified than any 
other being, to be an object of affection? Convinced that he exifls ; 
beholding his goodnefs fpread abroad in his works, exerted in the 
government of the world, difplaved in fome meature to fenfe, in the 
actions of his Son Jefus Chrilt; are we not furnifhed with every ef- 
fential requifite which the heart demands, in order to indulge the 
moft warm, and at the fame time the mott ratvonal emotions ? 

‘ If thefe confiderations juitify the reafonablevefs of devotion, as 
exprefled in veneration, love, ard gratitude, the fame train of 
thought will equally juftify it, when appearing in the forms of defire, 
delight, orrefignation. Thelatter are, indeed, the confequence of 
the former. For we cannot but defire fome communication w.ih 
what we love; and will naturally refign ourieives to one, on whom 
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we have placed the full confidence of affection. The afpirations of 
a devout man after the favour of God, are the effects of that earneg 
wifh for happinefs, which glows in every breaft. All men have 
fomewhat that may be called the object of their devotion ; reputa. 
tion, pleafure, learning, riches, or whatever apparent good hag 
firongly attached their heart. ‘This becomes the center of attrattion, 
which habitually draws them towards it ; which quickens and regu. 
lates all their motions. While the men of the world are thus claffed, 
and employed, according to the objects which they feverally worhhip, 
fhall he only who direéts his devotion towards the Supreme Being, 
be excluded from a place in the fyftem of rational conduct ? or be al. 
lowed no paflions, which, in the courfe of their purfuit, may melt 
with tendernefs, or rife into fervour ?—Having vindicated the rea. 
fonablefs of devotion, I come, 

‘In the fecond place, to fhow its importance, and the high 
place which it poffeffes in the fyftem of religion. I addrefs my. 
felf now to thofe, who, though they reject not devotion as irra. 
tional, yet confider it as an unneceflary refinement ; an attainment 
which may be fafely left to reclufe and fequeftered perfons, who aim 
at uncommon fandtity. The folid and material duties of a good life, 
they hold to be ina great meafure independent of devout affection; 
and think them fufficiently fupported, by their neceffary connection 
with our intereft, both in this and in a future world. They infit 
much upon religion being a calm, a fober, and rational! principle of 
conduct,—I admit that it 1s very laudable to have a rational reli. 
gion. But I muft admonifh you, that it is both reproachful and cri- 
minal, to have an infenfible heart. If we reduce religion into fo 
coo! a ftate, as not to admit love, affection, and defire, we {hall leave 
it in pofleffion of fmall influence over human life. Look abroad 
into the world, and obferve how few act upon deliberate and rational 
views of their true intereft. The bulk of mankind are impelled by 
their feelings. ‘They are attracted by appearances of good. Tafte 
and inclination rule their conduct. To dire& their inclination and 
tafte towards’ the hicheft obje@ts; to form a relith within them, for 
virtuous and fpiritual enjoyment; to introduce religion into the 
heart, is the province of devotion ; and hence arifes its importance 
to the interefts of goodnefs. 

‘ Agreeably to this doftrine, the great Author of our religion, who 
well £new what was in man, \aid the foundation of his whole fyilem 
in the regeneration of the heart. The change which was to be ac- 
complifhed on his followers, he did not purpofe to effect, merely by 
regulating their external conduct; but by forming within them a 
new nature; by taking away the.heart of ftone, and giving them a beart 
of fiefo, that is, a heart relenting and tender, yielding to the Divine 
impulfe, and readily fufceptible of devout impreflions. Thoz /balt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and mind, and foul, and 
farength : This is the firft and great commandment. My fon, give me thy 
heart, is the call of God to each of us: and, indeed, if the heart 
be withheld, it is not eafy to conceive, what other offering we can 
prefent, that will be acceptable to him. 

‘ Of what nature muft that man’s religion be, who profeffes to 


worfhip God, and to believe in Chriit, and yet raifes his thoughts 
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towards God, and his Saviour, witheut any warmth of gratitude or 
love? I {peak not of thofe occafional decays of pious affection, to 
which the beft are fubject, but of a total infenfibility to this part of 
religion. Surely, let the outward behaviour be ever fo irreproach- 
able, there muft be fome effential defect in a heart, which remains 
always unmoved at the view of infinite goodnefs. The affections 
cannot, in this cafe, be deemed to flow in their natural channel. 
Some concealed malignity muft have tainted the inward frame. 
This is not the man whom you would chufe for your bofom-friend ; 
or whofe heart you could expeét to anfwer, with reciprocal warmth, 
to yours. His virtue, if it deferve that name, 1s not of the mott 
amiable fort; and may, with reafon, receive the appellation (often 
injudicioufly bellowed) of cold and dry morality. Such a perfon 
mutt, as yet, be far from the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The whole of this fermon is equal to what we have inferted, 
but we muft not enlarge, and fhall only lay before our Readers 


the following paflage from it: 

‘ The refined pleafures of a pious mind, are, in many refpeéts, 
fuperior to the coarfe gratifications of fenfe. They are pleafures 
which belong to the higheft powers, and beft affections of the foul; 
whereas, the gratifications of fenfe refide in the loweft region of our 
nature. ‘To the one, the foul ftoops below its native dignity. The 
other, raife it auove itfelf. The one, leave always a comfortlefs, 
often a mortifying remembrance behind them. ‘The other, are re- 
viewed with applaufe and delight. The pleafures of fenfe refemble 
a foaming torrent, which, after a diforderly courfe, fpeedily runs 
out, and leaves an empty and offenfive channel, But the pleafures 
of devotion refemble the equabie current of a pure river, which en- 
livens the fields through which it paffes, and diffufes verdure and 
fertility along its banks.—To thee, O Devotion! we owe the higheft 
improvement of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. 
Thou art the fupport of our virtue, and the reft of our fouls in this 
turbulent world. Thou compofelt the thoughts. Thou calmeft the 
pafions. Thou exaltelt the heart. ‘Thy communications, and thine 
only, are imparted to the low, no lefs than to the highs to the 
poor, aswell as to the rich. Ina thy prefence, worldly diftin@tions 
ceafe; and under thy influence, worldly furrows are forgotten. 
Thou art the balm of the wounded mind. Thy fanttuary is ever 
open to the miferable ; inacceflible only to the unrighteous and im- 
pure. Thou beginnei!t on earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the 
hofls of angels and bleffed {pirits ciernally rejoice.’ 

The lait extract fhali be taken fron our Author’s fermon 
On the Duties of the Young. Part of his addrefs to them in the 
introductory part of his difcourfe is as follows : 

“When you look forward to thofe plans of life, which either 
your circumftances have fuggelled, or your friends have propofed, 
you will not hefitare to acknowledge, that in order to purfue them 
With advantage, fome previous difcipline is regquifite. Be affured, 
that whatever is to be your profeflion, no education is more necef- 
fary to your fuccefs, than the acquirement of virtuous difpofitions 
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and habits. This is the univerfal preparation for every chara&er 
and every ftation in life. Bad as the world is, refpe& is always 
paid to virtue, In the vfval courfe of human affairs, it will be 
found, that a plain underflanding joined with acknowledged worth, 
contributes more to profperity, than the brighteft parts without pro- 
bity or honour. Whether fcience, or bufinefs, or public life, be 
your aim, virtue ftill enters, for a principal fhare, into all thofe 
great departments of human action. It is conneéted with eminence 
gn every liberal art; with reputation in every branch of fair and ufe. 
ful bufinefs; with diftin@tion in every pubtic ftation, The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight which it adds to charatter; 
the generous fentiments which it breathes, the undaunted fpirit 
which it infpires, the ardour of diligence which it quickens, the 
freedom which it procures from pernicious and difhonourable avo- 
cations, are the foundations of all that is high in fame, or great in 
fuccefs, among men, 

‘ Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now poflefs, 
virtue is a neceflary requifite, in order to their fhining with proper 
luitre. Feeble are the attractions of the taireit form, if it be tfuf- 
pected that nothing within, correfponds to the pleafing appearance 
without. Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed to be 
the vehicle of malice. By whatever arts you may at firft attraé the 
attention, you can hold the efteem, and fecure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable difpofitions, and the improvements of the mind. 
Thefe are the qualities whofe influence will laft, when the luftre of 
all that once fparkled and dazzled, has paffed away. 

* Let not then the feafon of youth be barren of improvements, .fo 
effential to your future felicity and honour. Now is the feed time of 
life; and according to what you fow, you fhall reap. Your charac- 
ter is now, under divine affiftance, of your own forming ; your fate 
is, in fome meafure, put into your own hands. Your nature is as 
yet pliant and foft. Habits have not eftablifhed their dominion. 
Prejudices have not pre-occupied your underitanding., The world 
has not had time to contract and debafe your affections, All your 
powers are more vigorous, difembarrafled and free, than they will 
be at any future period. Whatever impulfe you now give to your 
defires and paffions, the diretion is likely to continue. It will form 
the channel in which your life isto run; nay, it may determine its 
everlafling ifiue. Confider then the employment of this important 
period, as the higheit truft which fhall ever be committed to you; 
as, in a great meafure, decifive of your happinefs, in time and in 
eternity. As in the fucceflion of the feafons, each, by the invariable 
laws of Nature, affeéts the productions of what is next in courfe; 
fo, in human life, every period of our age, according as it is well 
or ill fpent, influences the happinefs of that which is to follow. 
Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplifhed and flourihh- 
ing manhood; and fuch manhood paffes of itfelf, without uneafinefs, 
into refpectable and tranquil old age. But when nature is turned 
out of its regular courfe, diforder takes place in the moral, juft as in 
the vegetable world. If the Spring put forth no bloffoms, in Sum- 


mer there will be no beauty, and in Autumn, no fruit. So, : 
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ied awzy without improvement, manhood will! be con- 

yoertibles and old aie a If the beginnings of life have 
been vanity, its latter end can be no other than vexation of /pirit.” 

The above extraéts, we apprehend, will amply juttify 
the character we have given of Dr. Blair’s difcourfes, and af- 
ford the attentive and judicious Reader a juft idea of the ele- 
gance and fimplicity of the Author’s ftyle; of his unaffected 
manner; of his tafte in compofition; of the variety, beauty, 
and propriety of his fentiments; and of his happy talent of 
convincing the judgment, and at the fame time affecting the 
eart. 
The fubjeéts of thofe fermons which we have not alread 
mentioned, are—The Union of Piety and Morality; the In- 
fluence of Religion upon Adverfity; the Influence of Religion 
upon Profperity ; the Death of Chrift; our Ignorance of Good 
and Evil in this Life; the Duties and Confolations of the Aged; 
the Power of Confcience ; the Mixture of Joy and Fear in Re- 
ligion ; and the Motives to Conftancy in Virtue, 

It-may be fatisfactory to fome of our Readers to know that 
it is to Dr. Blair that the Public are indebted for the Critical 
Diflertation on the Poems of Offian: See Rev. vol. xxviii. 


ps 144. : 


Art. X. 4 Dialegue on Friendfhip and Soctety. By the Tranflator 
of the Life of Petrarch. 1t2mo, 2s, 6d. Becket. 


“HOUGH it would require uncommon genius to caft 
new lights on trite and hackneyed topics, it is, however, 
in the power of tafte and fentiment to render them highly in- 
terefting ; and a writer, who attempts this with fuccefs, has 
no inconfiderable claim to applaufe. If therefore we do not 
find reafon to allow the Avtuor of this Dialogue the merit 
of fuggefting original ideas on the worn-out fubjeét of friend- 
fhip, we muft think her entitled to fome fhare of praife, for 
having thrown together (in a manner indeed rather mifcella- 
neous than methodical) many fenfible and fprightly refle&tions, 
interfperfed with pertinent hiftorical anecdotes and quotations. 
Thofe critics who bring every thing to the teft of calm rea- 
fon and philofophy, will perhaps think fome of the writer’s 
ideas romantic and fanciful; and perticularly will be of opi- 
nion, that, when fhe explains the nature of friendfhip by tra- 
Cing it up to an hidden fympathy, by which kindred minds at- 
tach themifelves to each other, fhe is lofing herfelf in the 
clouds of myfticifm. But it ought to be remembered, that 
on fentimental fubje&s, a degree of ardour which will nor 
eafily fubmit to the reftraints of criticifm, is to be indulged ; 
and that it is much better, fometimes, to take a flight into the 
Rev, Apr. 1777. U regions 
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regions of enthufiafm, than to be always creeping along the 
beaten track of infipidity. 

The following remarks on phyfiognomy will give our Read. 
ers no unfavourable idea of this work : 

‘ I have often thought, continued Afpafia, what delight the 
ftudy of phyfiognomy would afford, could we be a little more cer. 
tain in cur conjeCiures, when we confider the countenance as the 
index of the heart. 

‘ It is a fludy, replied Amanda, which is particularly conneged 
with the prefent fubject; for fympathies are, no doubt, formed 
from the exprefiion of the countenance; and it is by the power of 
phyfiognomy that we difcern the foul, which is often fo ftrongly 
marked in the face, that not only a man of underftanding ts gl 
man of feeling are at once feen; but by this knowledge has alfo 
been difcovered, many fecret difpofitions of the heart. 

‘ There is a well known circumftance of this fort in the life of 
Alexander, from which a painting has been taken, wherein the 
magnanimity of Alexander is ftrangly exprefled: he is examining 
the countenance of his phyfician, after having drank off the po- 
‘tion, which he had been informed was intended to poifon him. 

‘ The countenance, faid Afpafia, will diftinguifh one perfon, 
even with features that bear fome refemblance, from a hundred 
thoufand others. I have often confidered in what this air confifted, 

cand £ found it was not in the forehead, nor even in the eyes alone; 
that ic was not in the regularity or delicacy of the features (faces 
of this kind having frequently the leaft expreffion) ; nor in the 
mere form or colouring of the face; but an inexpreflible fomething 
refulting from all, or rather a fomething beyond them all. 

‘ The countenance is alfo very different at different periods of 
life, not owing to age or affliction, but to difpofition of mind. A 
painter drew the picture of a lady twice, at fixteen and at thirty- 
fix; in the firft the appeared with an open fweetnefs of counte- 
nance, and an unaffected fmile; in the fecond her brow was con- 
tracted, her eyes expreffed a painful vivacity, and her {mile was 
the fmile of contempt: both were drawn according to truth, and 
the variation, which had taken place in the character, was juflly 

- diftinguithed in the latter. 
‘ It isthis charaéter, faid Amanda, fo minutely ftruck out, from 
a knowledge of the human countenance, that marks the diftindtion 
between the works of great and common aartifts, both in paint: 
ing and fculpture; and particularly in t.:e latter ; where the want 
of colouring feems-to prove the fuperiority of the art. It ap- 
pears at firft fight, impoffible to infufe fentiment into ftone, but 
that it is poffible, the ftatues of the ancients are a proof; and 
Roubillac, among the moderns, has not only given fentiment, but 
expreffed the tender as well as the dreadful paffions, in his admur- 
-_ ble monuments. 
‘ Being afked one day, by a friend, how he could produce, from 
ftone, fuch foft, and fuch fublime expreflion; he modeftly replied, 
‘** It be all in de marble, I only pick it out.” 
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‘If the fludy of the countenance will, in like manner, lead to 
the knowledge of the foul, it may fhew us (as Montagne in a 
friking manner expreffes it) ‘‘ the great image of our Mother Na- 
ture in her full majefty; and we may read in her face that ge- 
neral and conftant variety which affords fo abundant and deligh«fal 
a field for contemplation.” 

‘ Each human being has a character infcribed on its face, faid 
Afpafia, but to know this charatter we maft be artifts in phyfiogs 
nomy. The farcical changes and the ftratagems of countenance 
that deceive others, and which are employed to mafk ignorance and 
folly, are immediately feen through, if this knowledge is per- 
fect. 

‘ Some have thought, faid Amanda, that this knowledge is an 
inftin& of Nature, but it appears to me that it is obtained bya 
watchful obfervance of the countenance: However this be, the giv- 
ing way to it leads to an infinity of pleafures, from the diverfity of 
difpofitions which every day and every hour prefents to view. 

‘ There are many real advantages, faid Afpafia, attending the 
‘knowledge of phyfiognomy; and there is one in particular, which 
is, the eafe with which the perfons who poffeis it, converfe with 
all mankind, and are capable, if they choofe it, of adapting them- 
felves to every different character; but to do this, with fuccefs, 
there maft be, I think, a native turn of mind, as well as much 
‘obfervation; fuch perfons are as much delighted with the filent 
expreflion of the countenance, when in its unfophifticated ftate, 
as others are with brilliant converfation; and while common ob- 
fervers only mark a penetrating look, or a fingular expreffion of 
features, they can pierce through the veil that feems to difguife 
the heart. : 

‘It is certain, faid Amanda, we are chiefly to judge of the coun- 
tenance in its calm and proper ftate; thofe fituations that call it 
forth to public view, are, however, very interefting to behold. — 

‘ Indeed, itis admirable to fee the change a moment will pro- 
duce in the foul, in fome critical circumftance of life. 

‘ We are told, that when Monimia diicovered to Mithridates 
her love to Xiphares, the change of his countenance inftantly con- 


‘vinced her of her own misfortune, and the ruin of Xiphares. 


‘ The countenance, when calm, appears, to an artilt in phyfiog- 
nomy, to bear fome marks of the character which fuch circym- 
ftances will bring to light, and he will judge in what manner the 


foul will then be agitated, from reading it in thofe moments when it 
lies moft concealed from others. 


‘ This knowledge, faid Afpafia, leads to a jut view of human 


nature, and refembles the few able hiftorians, who ynite the good 


and the bad, that are intermixed in all chara¢ters; and which js 
abfolutely neceffary to develope them. , 
““ Man is a compound being, but we almof always confides 
him falfely, becaufe we behold him only in one point of view. —=* 
* That man is, moft likely to prove a folid friend, who: knows 
how to account for the errors as well as virtues of thofe he unites 
with; for certainly no man of fenfe or feeling will renounce a 
friend becaufe he has errors, but he will be more likely, from 
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this knowledge, to counterbalance them with the inward excel}. 
lencies his lal will difcover, and to dwell upon the fa. 
vourable rather than the unfavourable part of hi- charater. 

‘ [ cannot help thinking that many inconveniences, which arife 
in our connections in life, and above all that cenforious difpo- 
fition fo many indulge, is in fome meafure owing to their igno- 
rance of this ufeful fcience of phyfiognomy. 

‘ With refpe& to the connexions we form in fociety, faid Aman- 
da, and our judgment of characters, there can be no doubt of 
its importance. 

‘It was from this knowledge, that on the obfervation of the 
countenance of Socrates, Zophirus rightly judged he had been fub- 
ject to vicious inclinations. 

‘ It was from the view of Sylla’s countenance that Arobazus, 
ambaflador of the Parthians, exclaimed, ‘* I am aftonifhed that a 
Roman can bear to own a fuperior. ’ 

+ And if Cicero had judged of Czxfar by his phyfiognomy (in- 
flead of his effeminate drefs, as Cafar judged of Caffius and Do. 
Jabella) he could never, as he owned after the batrle of Phare 
falia, have taken the party of Pompey againft him. Being atked 
how he came to be deceived in Cefar; ‘* his drefs deceived me, 
faid Cicero, for when I viewed his gown fringed and taffelled 
round the edges, and his hair flowing in waving ringlets down his 
back, while fearing to diforder it, he fcratched his head with one 
finger, Tcould not perfuade myfclf that one fo apparelled, could 
have f{pirit enough for fo hardy an attempt.” 

‘ The figns that are conveyed by the outward appearance, faid 
Afpafia, ought never to be mixed with the fcience of phyfiognomy ; 
they are accidental, rather than inward and folid tokens of the 
character: and they feldom, if ever, extend to the knowledge of 
the heart. 

‘ There is an anecdote of the famous Anthony Coipel, that 
being at the Italian comedy, a perfon who fat near him difcovered 
that he was a painter, becaufe during the piece, in which he ap- 
peared deeply interetted, he held his thumb in the fame elevated 
pofition as if it was fupporting his pallet. There is a certain pecu- 
liarity of form, and of manner, which, like that of this painter's, 
ferves to difcover the profeffion fome men are of, and even the 
country to which they belong. 

‘ This reminds me, faid Amanda, of a fingular anecdote I heard 
rclated by a very ingenious man, as a fa& from hiftory, that after 
a battle compofed of people of different countries, wherein there 
had been a great flaughter, the individuals of each nation were 
dittinguifhed from one another, by the particular fhape of their 
fkulls; the binding of the head, in various manners, as is prac- 
tifed by fome people, or the having it conftantly expofed as amang 
others ; might perhaps contribute to this difference of form. 

* In how itriking a manner, continued Afpafia, has that great 
fearcher. into Nature, given his teftimony in favour of phyfiog- 
nomy, by placing the love and knowledge of it, in one of the 
greateft and moft worthy of his dramatic characters; and a 
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ufaal depth of thought defcribed its power, to pierce through the 
difguife of outward fituation : 
© There is written in your brow, Provoft, honefty and conflancy 
—if I read it not truly, my ancient {kill beguiles me :—But on the 
boldnefs of my opinion, I will lay myfelf in hazard. 
‘+ This is a gentle Provoft, feldom when, 
*¢ The fteeled jaylor, is the friend of men.” 
Measure For Mrasureé. 
There is fo little variety in the charaéters and language of 
the fpeakers in this converfation-piece, that we cannot but think 
it would have appeared with at leaft as much advantage in the 
form of an eflay, as in that of dialogue, of which we find no 
other indication, than, at the beginning of paragraphs, the re- 
petition of the phrafes, * faid 4/pafia, and replied Amanda; 





Art, XI. Charafers of eminent Perfonages of bis own Time, Written 
by the late Earl of Chefterfield; and never before publifhed. 


izmo. 1s. Flexney. 1777.-. 


ITERARY frauds are become fo frequent, and the art 

of deceiving in print is carried to fuch perfeGtion of 
dexterity, that the critic cannot be too ftridt in his inquiries, 
or too diftruftful of appearances, be they ever fo promifing. 

Thefe chara@eriftical fketches are given to the world as 
Lord Chefterfield’s, on the faith and credit of—nobody : for 
a namelefs editor is a mere non-exiftence in the eye of the 
Public, to which his perfonal entity is imperceptible. 

The proof of the authenticity of thefe papers, therefore, 
re{ts, folely, on thi internal evidence which, after all, muft 
be very uncertain, as its efficacy depends altogether on the 
tafte and difcernment of thofe who prefume to fit in judz- 
ment, or take upon them the tafk of examination : and different 
judges will form different conclufions, where there is no cer- 
tain criterion, or touchftone of truth, 

The anonymous prefacer of thefe pofthumous pieces, afferts 
them to be Lord C’s; and what he afferts is probably true ; 
although he hazards nothing in fupport of his veracity ; we 
fay probably, becaufe they wear fo ftriking a refemblance of his 
Lordfhip’s manner, that his own picture feems to be juftly re- 
flected, from the portraits here drawn of other people, 

Let our Readers, however, take the judgment feat, and form 
their own opinion, from the following fpecimen : 

Mr. Pitr. 
“* Mr. Pitt owed his rife to the moft confiderable pofts and 
power in this kingdom fingly to his own abilities. In him they 
fupplied the want of birth and fortune, which latter, in others, 
too often fupply the want of the former. He was a younger bro- 
ther of avery new family, and his fortune was only an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year. 
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‘ The army was his original deftination, and a cornetcy of horfe 
his fir and only commiffion in it. Thus unaffited by favour or 
fortune he .ad no powerful protector to introduce him into 
bufinefs, and (if | may ufe that exprefficn) to do the honours of 
his parts—but chéir own ftrength was fully fufficient, 

‘ His conilitation refufed him the ufual pleafures, and his genius 
forbad him the idle diffipations, of youth, for fo éarly as at the age 
of fixteen he was the martyr of an hereditary gout. He therefore 
employed the leifure which that tedious and painful diftempet éither 

rocured or allowed him in’ acquiring a great fund of premature 
and ufeful knowledge. ‘Fhus by the unaccountable relation of 
caufes and effeéts, what feemed the greateft misfortune of his life 
was peéthaps the principal! caufe of its {plendour. 

¥ His private life was ftained by no vice, nor fullied by any 

«mbannefs. All his fentiments were liberal and elevated. His 
ruling paflion was an unbounded ambition, which when fupported 
by great abilities, and crowned with great fuccefs, make what the 
world calls a Great Man. 

‘ He was haughty, imperious, impatient of contradi@tion, and 
over bearing—qualities which too often accompany, but always 
clog, great ones. : , 

_* He. had manners and addrefs, but one might difcern through 
them too great a confcioufnefs of his own fuperior talents. 

-£ He was a moft agreeable and lively companion in focial life, and 
had fuch a verfatility of wit, that he would adapt it to all forts of 
converfation. He had alfo a moft happy turn to poetry ; but he fel- 
dom indulged, and feldom avowed it. | 

‘ He came young intd parliament, and upon that great theatre 
he foon equalled the oldeit and the ableft aétors, His eloquence was 
of every kind, and he excelled in the argumentative, as well as 
‘in the declamatory way, But his inve@&ives were. terrible, and 
uttered with fuch energy of diction, and fuch dignity of action 
and countenance, that he intimidated thofe who were the moft 
willing and she beft able to encounter him *. Their arms fell 
out of their hands, and they fhrunk under the afcendant which 
his genius gained over their’s. | 

‘In that aflembly, wheré public good is fo.much talked of, and 
ptivaté intereft fingly purfued, he fet out with atting the patriot, 
and performed that part fo ably, that he was adopted by the 
public as their chief, or rather their only unfufpeced, cham- 

ton. 

‘ The weight of his popularity and his univerfally acknow- 
ledged abilities obtruded him upon King George the Second, ta 

whom he was perfonally obnoxious, He was made Secretary of 

State. In this difficult and delicate fituation, which one would 

have thought muft have reduced either the patriot, or the minl- 
fter, to a decifive option, he managed with fuch ability, that while 
he ferved the King more effectually in his moft unwarrantable 
electoral views than any former minifter, however willing, had dared 
to do, he ftill preferved all his credit and popularity with the public, 
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whom he affured and convinced that the protection and defence of 
Hanover with an army of feventy-five thoufand men in Britith pay, 
was the only poflible method of fecuring our pofleflions or acquifitions 
in North America.—So much eafier is it to deceive than tO unde- 


ceive mankind, — : 
‘ His own difintereftednefs, dnd even contempt of money, 


{moothed his way to power, and prevented or filenced a great fhare 
of that envy which commonly attends it. Moft men think that they 
have an egual natural right to riches, and equal abilities to make 
a proper ufe of them, but not very many of them have the impu- 
dence to think themfelves qualified for power. 

‘ Upon the whole he will make a great and fhining figure in 
the annals of this country ; notwithflanding the blot which his ac- 
ceptance of three thoufand pounds per annum penfion for three 
lives, upon his voluntary refignation of the feals, in the firft year of 
the prefent King, muft make in his character, efpecially as to the 
difinterefted part of it.—However it muft be acknowledged, that he 
had thofe qualities which none but a Great Man can have, witha 
mixture of fome of thofe failings, which are the common lot of 
wretched and imperfect human nature.’ 

The other characters are, 

I, K. George I. who is reprefented as an honeft, dull Ger- 
man gentleman, as unfit as unwilling to a&t the part of a 
king, which is, to fhine and opprefs—’ 

I]. Queen Caroline, —‘ an agreeable woman,’ — of lively 
pretty parts, a quick conception, and fome degree of female 
knowledge.—After puzzling herfelf in all the whimfies and 
fantaftical fpeculations of different feéts, fhe fixed ultimately 
in Deifm, believing a future ftate, and dying with great refo- 
lution and intrepidity, of a very painful diftemper, and under 
fome cruel operations. 

III. Sir Robert Walpole : a well-drawn portrait. 

IV. Mr. Pulteney, its companion. 

V. Lord Hardwicke, * perhaps the greateft magiftrate this 
country ever had !’—* A chearful, inftruétive companion, hu- 
mane in his nature, decent in his manners, and unftained with 
any vice, avarice excepted.’ 

VI. Mr. Fox—An harfh likenefs, but retouched by the 
Editor, (in the Preface) and brought to a more favourable re- 
femblance of the original. 

The Editor has alfo, in his Preface, defended the character 
of Q. Caroline, from the charge of * the love of money.’ He 
has alfo given, in a note, what would have been a very good 
ftory, as an inftance of Lord Bath’s covetoufnefs,—had it been 
true :—-but we are affured, that it has no foundation in fact. 
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Art. XII. An Inquiry into the Opinicus of the learned Chrifians, beth 
ancient and modern, concerning the Generation of fefus C brift 3 in Ore 
der to prove that it was the fame Word of God, who was in the Bo. 
ginning with God before the Creation of the World, that fuffered for 
Mankind; and not any other Soul or Spirit that was afterward; 
crcated. Now firft publithed by the Editor of Benj. Ben Morde. 
cai’s Seven Letters to Elifha Levi. 4to. 5s. Wilkie, 1777. 


O fubje& of controverfy in the Chriftian world hath been 
agitated with greater violence, or produced more melan- 
choly effets, than that which concerns the nature and genera: 
tion of Jefus Chrift. Words and phrafes have been introduced 
by different parties in the courfe of this difpute, which neither 
underftood, nor, confequently, were able to explain; and yet 
thefe have been made the teft of orthodoxy, and the ftandard 
of fubmiffion, from which none were allowed to deviate, with. 
out incurring the charge of herefy, and expofing themfelves to 
the anathemas of councils, and to all the penalties which, in 
their zeal and charity, they were able to infli@. The hiftor 
of the Chriftian church for feveral centuries furnifhes only a 
Jamentable detail of fluctuating and unintelligible fy ftems of 
faith; each of which, in its turn, was rigoroufly impofed, and 
none of which their moft vehement advocates pretended to ex- 
plain, | 
The recital of the contradictory hypothefes that have been 
adopted, of the unintelligible terms that have been ufed in or- 
der to fupport thefe hypothefes, and of the violence and perfe- 
cution which they occafioned, is rather melancholy than pleaf- 
ing; and we cannot but wonder at the patience of our inge- 
nious and laborious Inquirer, who hath taken the pains to trace 
the tedious and unedifying controverfy through all its revolu- 
tions, to the prefent time; more efpecially when we confider 
that liberality of temper which he fo eminently poffeffes, and 
which muff have rendered the review of its rife and progrefs 
often mortifying and painful. But the end at which he aims, 
in this elaborate Inquiry, is of great importance; it is * to re~ 
cover to the philofophical Chriftian a very fundamensal article of 
faith ; which, though eniverfally believed by the common. people, 
hath been explained away, ever fince the Council of Nice, in the 


theories of aimoit all the different fe€ts which have undertaken to lay 
Chriftianity before the world as a fy{ftem. 
¢ The article I mean is this; that it was the Lord of Glory 
(1 Cor. ii, 8.) or the Lord who bought us; or in other words, that 
it was the /ame divine Perfon, Nature, and Subfiance, which was in 
the beginning with God, that fe/t the pains of the crofs, and fuf- 
fefey for mankind. 
p ! his is the do@trine, which, in St, Paul’s days, was to the Jews 
a flumbling-block ; and to the Greeks, foolifone/s; 1 Cor. i. 23. and 
feems to have been Jooked upon in the iame light, for thefe 1400 
years, 
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ears, by the Councils; and by almoft all the different feGs: of 
Y nriflians. The Chrinthians denied it; out of a pretence, that the 
Divine Nature or S bitance, which they called Cérif, left the man 
fus at his death.—The Sadeliians denied it, by maintaining, that 
the Legos was Ged; and that Chrift had no exiftence, before his birth 
of ihe Virgin Mary: (alivm effe Dei verbum, alium CuHRiIsTuM) and 
that it was this Cdr? who iuttered.—The Socinians denied it; by 
maintaining, that C4ri// was a mere man; yrds aSewmos, adtuated 
indeed by the Spirit of God dwelling in him; but his fufterings were 
only thoie of a mere men,—And the Athanajians deny it; by affert- 
ing, that the eflence of the Son of God is impaffible. And this is 
the doétrine of all European churches, whether Proteftant or Papift, 
who receive the four firft general Councils as the teft of herefy,’ 

Our Author confiders the difficulties in which the prefent 
fyftem of orthodoxy has involved the Chriftian religion, as the 
main obftacles which for many ages bave prevented, in a great 
meafure, the propagation of Chriftianity among the Fews, Aa- 
hometans, and Dei/is. 

‘Jt isin vain (he fays) for the Chriftian divines to complain, as 
they do, of the increafe of Deifm ; whilft they themfelves are deter- 
mined to defend thefe errors, at all events; merely becaufe they 
find them already introduced. Let but this fundamental article of 
Chriftianity be reftored, that God fo loved the world, that he gave 
his only Son (and not the per/on of his only Son, abftracted from his 
efince; nor another fpirit, that was joized to him;) to fuffer ror 
mankind—and we fhould foon find it would now have the fame ef- 
feét upon both the reafon and the paflions of mankind as formerly. 
But while we continue to be afhamed of this doétrine; and argue, 
that awe muff aot think fo meanly of the Son of God, as to imagine bis 
efince to be fubje to the fufferings of the fico; we lofe the whole {pi« 
rit of the gofpel difpeniation, and confound ourfelves with meta- 
phyfical fubtleties ; and are not able to explain the Chriftian fytem, 
or even what is called the Apofile’s Creed, without loading it with 
a thoufand inconfiftencies and contradictions ; which it is impoflible 
for any man of fenfe to believe.’ 

The advocates of the Athanafian fyftem have long appro- 
priated the term fundamental to their own opinion; infomuch 
that it is now become a kind of cant expreffion which has loft 
its terrors; our Author repeatedly adopts the fame term, though, 
we are perfuaded, without annexing it to their confined and 
uncharitable idea: he may, hovever, be thought by many to 
lay an improper ftrefs on a ftiil difputable and undecided opi- 
nion, more efpecially when he fays, that upon *¢ this article of 
faith,’ as he underftands and explains it, ¢ all our aflurance of 
sedemption and hope of immortality as Chriftians is built.’ 

In the firft chapter of this dguzry, the Author examines the 
origin of the difputes concerning the Antemundane generation 
of Jefus Chrift; and fhews, how the Homéoufian doétrine was 
eftablifhed as an article of faith. 
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* The Council of Nice, he obfetves, was not contented with fach 
proofs of the Unity, as were found in the word of God, and hag 
been maintained in the church till that time; but chofe to anfwe 
the Sadellians, upon the principles of the then—reigning philofophy ; 
and accordingly they decreed, that the Son of God was of, or our of, 
the Subftance of God ; and that the Father and Son were oxe God, be. 
cavfe they were both ef the fame indivifible fubfance: and in their 
difputes with the £u/ebians, inftead of keeping to the words of {er 


-tare, that Chrift was, iz ©:2, of or from God; they fubftituted their 


own comment, in the place of the text; and required them to {yb. 
{cribe, as to an article of faith, ander the penalty of anathema, that 
Chrift was of or from God; ix ris eolas re Oru’ thus fetting their 
own opinions upon-a level with the word of God.” In confequence 
of which ‘ the Athanafians were not contented with a fubfcription to 
the words of fcripture ; which, they were confcious, was the only 
fubfeription they had any right to require; but infifted upon a fub- 
{cription to their own interpretation and comment; which they 
knew they had no right to do. 

‘ This was the frit public and open apoftacy of the church, from 
the word of God to the determinations of men; and proved the feed, 
the root, the foundation of all the eftablifhed errors, which have 


from that time to this infefted the Chriftian faith. The criterion of 


truth and orthodoxy was no longer confined to the /cripture, er 
Chriftian verity ; but another rule of faith fprung up, founded upon 
‘tradition and the decrees of Councils; which was called the Catholic 
religion: and thefe two rules of faith frequently contradicted one 
another, in fuch material articles, as at length divided the church 
into what may be called two different religions,—The Papifs, ad- 
hering to tradition and the decrees of the church, maintained all the 
errors, that had been introduced by thofe means; fuch as prayers 
for the dead, prayers to faints and angels, the worfhip of images, 
tranfubflantiation, and other errors unknown to the Chriftian verity, 
or {cripture. And the Proteffants, on the other hand, adhering tothe 
Chriftian verity, rejected all thefe doétrines ; and thereby got rid of 
numberlefs abfurdities and contradictions: but, as they did not keep 
ftrictly to the firft principle of their reformation, in receiving the 
{cripture or Chriffian verity as the only rule of faith; but unadvifedly 
joined with it the decrees of the four firft general Councils (com- 
monly fo called) and other articles of human compofition, not ex- 
prefied in fcripture terms ; they ftill continue entangled in many in- 
confiftencies and contradictions, wherever thefe different rules of faith 
happen to difagree.’ 

In the /econd chapter our Author procecds to fhew, that the 
Homioufian doétrine is inconfiftent with the fufferings of Chri, 
and his defcent from heaven, as revealed in the New Telta- 
ment, and underftood by the primitive Chriftians ; and that it 
is fupported only by the arbitrary decrees of the Homéou/ian 


Councils. 
On this fubje& he obferves, ¢ 1. that, if the fame Fe/us, who was 
in the form of God, could and did diveft himfelf of his glory, and 


take upon him the form of a fervant, he could not be of the fame 
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hfance with the Father; and, confequently, might fuffer pain; and 


therefore the notion of his impafibility muft be falfe ; and the intro- 
guation of another fpirit, who fhould feel all the pain, and the fup- 

‘tion, that the fufferings of Cri? were only in his perfon, and 
not in his fubfance (which is mere fophiftry) fuperfluous and un- 

ary. 
Bee was foretold of Chri; whut "he thonld-fufér; and by-tha 
word Chrift was meaned the Lord from heaven: but if the pains 
were only felt by a human foul, how was this the fuffering of Cdrif # 
or the Lord from heaven ? ; ' 

‘3, The glory of God confifted in his great love to the world, in 
giving up his Son to fuffer for mankind; and by his Som is meaned 
his Word: But how does this great love appear? or how does all 
that is here faid tend to the glory of God the Father? if the fuffer- 
ings were only felt by a haman foul, and not by his Word, | 

‘ 4. If it was not the Chrifi himfelf, who had been in the form 
of God, that performed all the things enumerated, Philippians ii. 
sit; they never were performed at all; and conféquently Cérif 
was not exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, in reward of his obe- 
dience ; for it is abfurd to fuppofe him rewardeéd for fufferings, which 
he never felt, and a humiliation, which he never underwent. Nor 
was it the Lord that bought us, but he who paid the price both by 
his humiliation and fufferings ; we are unbought and unredeemed. 

‘ 5, As no other being ever received the power to raife the dead, 
but that Word of God, who came down from heaven; and he re- 
ceived this power, in reward of his humiliation and fuafferings, be- 
caufe he was the Son of Man; if it was not the fame being, who 
faffered, and died, and rofe again, our hopes of a refurrection aré 
vain. For, whatever other fpirit or foul is fuppofed to be united to 
the Zogos, and to have fufféred and rifen again, our refurretion is no 
more connected with Ais death and fufferings, than with the death 
and fufferings of any other mere man. Will any Chriftian dare to 
affert, that the atonement was made by a perfon, who never exifted 
till 4000 years after the creation ?’ : 

The Homioufian do&rine, fays St. Jerom, was unknown to the 
apoftles ; itis, adds our Author, ‘ contrary both to the {fcripture it- 
felf, and to the fenfe of it as underftood by the moft primitive Fa- 
thers, who believed the Son of God to have been paffble; there re- 
mains no other authority for it, but the arbitrary decrees of the Ho- 
mooufian Councils.’ 

The third chapter contains a recital of all the different 
fenfes, in which the Homdoufian do&trine is explained; and 
the Author undertakes to prove, that it cannot be defended: 
upon the principles of the Sadellians, Poljtheifis or Athanafians ; 
but that it depends folely on the authority of the Nicene Coun- 
cil. Before he examines the authority of this Council, he 
farther traces the progrefs of the controverfy between the 
Athanafians and Arians, and between the Homésufians themfelves 


to the prefent times, chap. 4. 
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After fome introductory remarks.in chap. 5. on Councils in 
general, he particularly confiders the authority of that at Nice 
in the year 325. * Sabinus, bifhop of Heraclia in Thrace, in 
his Colle@io Conciliorum (which Valefius {peaks of as a very ufefy 
work, frequently quoted by Socrates in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory) 
writes, that the bifhops who met together at Nice and formed the 
Creed, were imperiti, rudes, infcii, indoMi, omniumque rerum ignari; 
without kill, or experience, or knowledge, or learning, and igno. 
rant of all things. Pesavius calls them rudes & illiteratos; Calviz 
calls them Faxaticos; and Mufulus fays, they were a Satana infi- 
gati; Peter Martyr writes, ita eos affifibus agitatos, ut fefe cen 
wrdsopec aut Furie, geferint; bilique et ftomacho tantum indulfe- 
rint. Bexa fays, fuch was the folly, ignorance, ambition, and 
wickednefs of many bifhops, even in the bef of times, if compared 
with thofe that followed, that you would fuppofe the devil was 

reident in their affemblies.’?’ The teftimonies of Wake, And. 

arvel, Sir I Newton, and Fohn Hales are farther adduced in or. 
der to confirm the mean opinion which we muft entertain of the 
ancient Councils. 

Some of the Fathers indeed have afcribed divine infpiration to 
the Council of Nice; but perhaps (fays our Author) * no more 
was meaned by this, than by the Englifh legiflature; when we 
are told, in the ftatute that firft. eftablifhed the Liturgy in Eng. 
Jand, that it was concluded by the bifhops with one uniform 
agreement, dy the aid of the Holy Ghof. For, notwithftanding this, 
it has undergone four. famous alterations fince that time; which 
certainly would not have been fuffered, if the words had been un- 
derftood in a ftri&t fenfe. And it is juft the fame with the 
Councils ; they always bring in the Holy Ghoft to abet their de- 
cifions, whether orthodox or heretical ; and fucceeding Councils 
look upon it as mere matter of form, and make no {cruple to ree 
fcind them. Thus the general Council of Sirmium in 357 believed 
fo little of the infpiration of Nice in 3255 that 300 bifhops out 
of the Weft, befides the Eaftern bifhops, made no ceremony in 
refcinding their decrees; and drawing a new confeffion of faith, 
from which the Shibboleth Homioufios was rejected.’ The Council of 
Nice was ‘ fo far from being a General Council, that there were. 
but five weftern bifhops prefent at it, two from Italy, one from 
France, one from Spain, and one from Africa.’ 

This Council was fucceeded by three other general Coun- 
cils, one at Con/lantinople in 381, 382, 383, oneat Ephefus in 
434, and another at Chalcedon in 4553 and upon the feveral 
decrees of thefe fucceflive Councils depends the § teit of he- 
refy which the church of England ftill enjoys. The monks of 
Jerufalem were engaged for the Council (of Chalcedon) in the fol- 
lowing manner; one 7becdofus, a monk or abbot, cried out in the. 
pulpit, before a great afiembly; ‘ If any man equal not the four 
Councils with the four Evangelifts, let him be anathema.’ ‘This 
voice refolved the monks for the Council; and they took it asa 
Jaw, that the four Councils fhould be joined with the facred books.’ 


‘ Every thing is herefy in England which is declared to be “ 
| Tt y 
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by the four firft general Councils. Black/one’s Comm. vol iv. 


. ‘The Author clofes his account of thefe Councils with the 
; following general reflection : 
‘In fhort, the depending upon the authority of thefe Councils, 
and putting human placits upon a level with the {cripture as the 
tet of orthodoxy, is not only the fundamental principle of the 
grand apoftafy; but will infallibly lead back the Proteftants, if 
they follow it, into all the depths of popery, ignorance, and 
fuperftition. It is certain, beyond all doubr, that the more thefe 
human decifions have prevailed in the church, the more the {crip- 
tures have been neglected. And thus the grand apottafy from the 
word of God to the commandments of men, prevailed more and 
more over the gofpel, with little refilance for many ages, till the 
time of Luther; when the Bisite began to be confidered by Pro- 
teftants as the only rile of. faith: (for they could not defend them- 
felves upon any other principle, than that of the Scripture or 
Chriftian verity, againfi the human decrees, which conitituted what 
the Papifts call the Cathslic religion.) But no fooner were their 
learned divines thoroughly fatished, that the Scripture was the 
only rule of faith, that could be depended upon with fafety, than 
they all, in their feveral churches, as if by a general infatuation, 
refolved to fubftitute fome human compofition, either in its ftead, 
or in partnerfhip with it. Thus they deferted the fundamental ar- 
: ticles of the Reformation, which held them together in one body ; 
) and by admitting human teits of herefy, compofed by men of very 
| diferent fentiments, have divided and fubdivided into mere feéts 
| and parties, rather than churches; weakened themfelves, as Pro- 
teffants, againft the common adverfary ; and encouraged a conti- 
nual hatred and animofity againft one another. For it is but tco 
true, that whenever the decrees of Councils, or even of particular 
churches, have come into competition with the Scripture; they 
have generally overborne it; and the churches have been more de- 
termined in defence of their peculiarities, than to fecure the gene- 
ral doétrines of Chriftianity, and the common people more furious 
againft one another upon fuch differences, than if they had broken 
all the commandments.—And thefe human compofitions have been 
defended of late, by the modern Theodofi, in fuch an extraordi- 
nary manner ; efpecially in degrading the ufe of Scripture, and its 
fuficiency as a rule of faith ; that if we were to judge of the pre- 
fent ftate of Proteftantifm by the arguments lately ufed by thefe 
writers, we fhould be tempted to obferve, that the toe of the Pro- 
teftant comes fo near the heel of the Papilt, that it galls his kibe *, 
Chap. 7. the Author fhews, that the Homéou/tan doctrine, as 
explained and maintained by the learned among the ancients 
and moderns, is a heap of confufion and inconfiftency. Hav- 
ing examined and refuted Dr. Waterland’s notion of a coexs 
iflence; he goes on to confider the opinion of Bp. Bull and 
others, that the antemundane generation of the Son was a 
production, and to expofe other fimilar hy pothefes, 
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The 12th chapter contains a fummary view of the dificy] 
ties which attend the Homéou/tan faith, and the arguments ufed 
in defence of it, by way of queries. 

In the 13th chapter, the Author examines the opinion of 
thofe who reject the metaphyfical queftion of the Son’s genes 
ration, and explain it purely in an ceconomical fenfe: ang 
the 14th chapter terminates the zmgquiry with general infer. 
ences. 

In the Appendix we have the copies of two letters of Ayins 
in which he expreffes his fentiments with refpe& to the dee. 
trine in difpute between him and the Homoou/ians, one ad. 
dreiled to Alexander, and the other to Eufebius ; his Creed Dre 
fented to Conflantine after his return from exile, and Cinfgn. 
tine’s letter to Arius and Alexander, recommending moderation 
and unanimity. ad 

Having on former occafions * given our opinion concern. 
ing the abilities and learning of the Editor of Ben Mordecai’s 
letters, we fhall only add, after a perufal of the prefent publi. 
cation, that, befide an extenfive acquaintance with ecclefiaf. 
tical and theological writers, both ancient and modern, he 
pofleffes the talents of an acute and matfterly reafoner ;_inf- 
much that no evidence or argument has efcaped his notice, 
which tends to invalidate and expofe the Athavafian fyftem in 
all the various modifications of it, from the time of the Council 


of Nice, to the prefent day. 
* Rev. for O&. 1772. Feb. and Sept. 1774. R..u5, 
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Art. 13. Preftwich’s Differtation on Mineral, Animal, and Vegea 


table Peifons; containing a Defcription of Poifonsin general, their 
Manner of Action, Effects on the Human Body, and refpettive 
Antidotes; with Experiments and Remarks on noxious Exhala- 
tions from Earth, Air, and Water. Together with feveral extra- 
ordinary Cafes, and elegant Engravings of the principal Poifons 
of the different Countries. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Newbery. 1775. 


oo any fubject connected with natural philofophy and 


medicine appears fo much to require an accurate and liberal in- 
veltigation as the mature of poifons. The many vulgar and learned 


errors which {till adhere to it; the doubts with regard to faét, and 


obfcurities with refpeé&t to theory, in which it is involved, render it 
extremely defirable that fome perfon, poflefled of adequate ability 
and means of information, fhould make it the objeét of his 
quiries. 

Nothing can be further from the accomplifhment of this purpole 


than the treatife before us, which is, in faét, as poor and injudiciovs 
2 a come 
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‘pilation as we remember to have feen, equally void of accurac 
yp sen and as faulty in the fele€tion, as flovenly in the wd 
~ ement of its materials. We cannot even recommend it as a 
vefal aflemblage, however ill digefted, of facts and opinions relating 
cota fubjeéts, fince the authorities are often very loofely cited, or 
ad yomitted. Thus, under the article Opium, there is a large 
pose word for word from Lewis’s Materia Medica; and under that 
of the 4rrow Poifon, another from Bancroft’s Nat. Hif. of Guiana, 
without the leaft acknowledgment or mark of a quotation. The 
botanical part (which appears to be moft laboured by the Author) 
contains feveral prolix defcriptions of plants, which, though conge- 
nerous with fome poifonous vegetables, are not known to be of that 
number themfelves. The philofophical part confitty almoft folely of 
exploded or unfupported hypotheies, and exhibits the profoundett 
ignorance of feveral late difcoveries, ; : 

If any benefit can We derived from this fuperficial performance, it 
is from the enumeration of the feveral methods of cure in cafes of 
poifon externally or internally applied. ‘Thefe, though often of an 
empirical caft, are in general the moft approved and efficacious un- 
der each particular head, oa 
Art. 14. Obfervations on the Abufe of Medicine. By Thomas 

Withers, M.D. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Johnfon. 1775 

The defign of this Author is to enumerate, under different heads, 
inftances, not only of the unneceflary and improper ufe, but of the 
culpable neglect of medicines. It is, therefore, as he obferves, 
. clofely connected with the art of preventing and curing difeafes ;’ 
fo clofely, indeed, that we are in fome doubt as to the propriety of 
making it a feparate confideration. It is not very obvious what muf 
have been the Author's rule for felef&ting fome particulars and omit- 
ting others, fo as to render his work any thing different from a ge- 
neral fyftem of medical practice ; and we apprehend it is a neceflary 
confequence of his plan, in which the medicine, and not the difeafe, 
is the object of difcuffion, that it tends rather to general maxims than 
to thofe minuter and more appropriated direftions which alone can 
ufefully be applied by the practitioner. ‘ 

After thefe ftri€tures on the plan, it is with pleafure that we can 
fay with refpet to the execution of the work before us, that it exhi- 
bits undoubted proofs of an accurate and extenfive acquaintance with 
the fcience of medicine, efpecially in the improved ftate in which 
itis now taught in the univerfity of Edinburgh. It may, indeed, 
be thought that it is too exclufively calculated for the meridian of 
that place, the greateft part of its authorities being derived from 
thence, and its language fpeaking the peculiar tenets of the Cull 
nian {chool, The Writer has, however, in general, kept fufficiently 
clear from hypothetical reafoning, and has delivered himfelf in a ftyle 
not only correct, but elegant. 

His Obfervations are claffed under the following heads of inquiry : 
1. Of blood-letting. 2. Of emetics and purgatives. 3. Of fudo- 
rifics, 4. OF bliiters, 5- Of fiimulants. 6. Of fedatives. 7, Of 
tonics or ftrengtheners, All thefe afford a variety of remarks which 
may prove inftructive not only to the ¢iro, but to thofe who are far 
advanced in the ftudy and practice of medicine. 


Art. 
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Art. ts. Experiments and Obfervations ; in three Parts, Pare} 
On the diffolvent Power of Water impregnated with fixible Air, 
compared with fimple Water, relative to medicinal Subitances, 
Part II. On the diffolvent Power of Water impregnated with 
fixible Air, on the urinary Calculus. Part III, On the antileptic 
Power of Water impregnated with fixible Air, and a Comparifon 
of feveral antifeptic Subftances with one another relative to this 
Quality. By William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 95, 
Goldimith, 1777. 

We cannot but with the idea would occur to fome of our modern 
experimentalifts, that there are experiments very proper-to be mad 
bat not to be publifred, A man of ingenuity may innocently, and 
perhaps ufefullygemploy his time in any refearches that engage his 
curiolity ; and Aye comparative importance, and fuccefs of his en. 
quiries, is a matter folcly for his own private confideration, But 
when he attempts to incereft the Pablic in the refults, he thould reflea 
that he is not equally at liberty to occupy fer time and atrention with 
objects of dubious moment; and that as far as what he publithes is 
crude, frivolous, or imperfect, he is liable to the charge of deceiy. 
Sang the expectations, and mif-{pending the time of his readers, 

We fear the ingenious Author of the Experiments and Ob/ervations 
now before us, cannot be entirely acquitted of this imputation. The 
trivia! nature and want of fuccefs of fome of his enquiries, and the 
very limited degree in which others were purfued, lead us to with 
that a part of his narration had either been fuppreffed or given ina 
‘much more fummary form, and the reft delayed till fome further 
progrefs had been made in inveltigating the refpective fubjects. The 
Author himfelf candidly acknowledges the defe&ts and imperfeStions 
of fome of his experiments; but would not this candour have been 
more laudably exerted in fupprefling materials as yet unfit for the 
public eye; efpecially as they are not of a kind towards whith it was 
neceiJary to excite the immediate attention of philofophers? 

' The refult of the firft fet of experiments, concerning the effet of 

fixible air in promoting the folution of medicinal fubftances in water, 

is little more than that it has in fcarcely a fingle inftance this property 
in any degree which can render it practically ufefal. 

_ The fecond part contains four experiments, which confirm thot 

of Drs. Percival and Saunders, evinciog that water impregnated with 

fixible air, acts asa folvent of the urinary calculus, out of the bladder 
at leaft, in a degree fuperior to fimple water. Practitioners will 
probably form no very fanguine expectations from this difcovery, tll 

{ome cafes are brought to prove that it exerts a fimilar effect upon 

{tones in the bladder. The remedy is certainly well worth a trial; 

but till that is made, any further experiments of this kind will be 

fuperfluous. : 

The third part is a prolix account of a fingle fet of experiments 
with various antifeptics, from which the Author has drawn up 
a table of antifeptic powers in many refpects different from that of Sir 
John Pringle. [t is in connection with thefe that the Dostor’s ac- 
knowledge ments of defect are chiefly introduced ; and, indeed, it is 
{ufliciently obvious that nothing lefs than a long courfe of experi- 
ments, frequently repeated and judicioufly varied in their circus}- 
- ftances, can eftablifh any thing folid and iatisfa€tory on this head. 


Art. 
A. 
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Art. 16. The Difeajes of Chilaren, and their Remedies. By the 
late Nicholas Rifon Von Kofenttetn, Firtt Phyucian to his Swedifh 
Majelly, &c. Tranflated into Englith by Andrew Sparrman, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. Cadell. 1775. 

The late Author of this performance was Profeffor of Medicine in 
the Univerfity of Upfal, from whence he was fevera! years ago called 
to court. He was one of the oldeft and molt experienced praéti- 
tioners in Sweden; and is faid to have been particularly celebrated 
and valued for his great knowledge, and fuccefs in the treatment, of 
the difeafes of children,- His different writings on that fubje@ were, 
at the command of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
fucceffively printed in their annual A/manacks. At the requett of the 
fame Academy he undertook the tafk of collecting and republifhing 
his former traéts, and of extending his plan; fo as to comprehend 
in it all the difeafes to which children are fubje&t. The work ap- 
pears evidently to be the refult of ‘a long and extenfive practice, and 
of much reading and perfonal obfervation, joined to a corre/pon- 
dence with feveral members cf the faculty in different parts of Ea- 
rope. The Author treats his fabjeét in a methodical, familiar, and 
a veanige manner; and the ‘ranflator, as far as we are enabled 


‘fo judge, feems to have done juttice to the fenfe of the original. <* 


Art. 17 A Letter to the Mafter, Wardens, and Court of UM Paitts'y 
of the Corporation of Surgeons, Ete, Fe. By a Member of tne Cor- 
poration. svo, 18. Lowndes. 1776. 

This Letter is principally of a local nature The Author calls 
upon the perfons addrefled in the title to vindicate their chartered 
rights, and put a ftop to the incurfions of ‘ Unexamined Aliens,’ who 
‘run away with the greate(t part of the bufinefs,’—and ‘ keep their 
carriages,’ without paying their fine, and pafling thei examination, 
&c. - Other abufes are likewife recited, fome of which affe& the 
Public; and which arife fiom the :n.oads of multifarious and unii- 
cenfed quackery, fo much encouraged in thefe our days, The Au- 
thor, however, defpairing probab!. of the total removal of thefe lait 
mentioned gigantic abuics, teems chiefly folicitous that the authors 
of them fhould, at leait, pay their fine, to the Company afvurefaid, 
for a licence to commit them. ‘This appears, at firft fight, to be 
little better than eftablifhing iniquity by law; notwithflanding the 
remark of our confiderate Author, who ob/erves that * fuch fines and 
taxes may clog their pradlice in fome degree, and make it {ubfer- 
vient to fome /audable purpo/e.’ DR 
Art. 18. An Appendix to the Second Eaition*® of Mr. Whit.’s Trea~ ° 

+ aha the Management of pregnant and lying-in Women, 8vo. 18. 

lly. 1777. 

This OAL LTO the Author has, very properly, printed fepa- 
rately, for the convenience of thofe poffeffed of his firft edition, con- 
tains a recapitulation of the principal points infifted on in the trea- 
tile at large, with fome additional cafes. In the firft part, we find a 
train of ingenious, and, in our opinion, well fupported arguments, 
more flrongly to enforce the idea that the puerperal fever is occafioned 
by abjerption of acrid or putrid matter from the accumulated intef- 
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tinal feces, or the ftagnant lochia. As an obvious deduétion from 
this theory, the Author ftill more earneftly inculcates the neceflity of 
early fitting up after delivery ; the fafety and utility of which he cone 
firms by fome remarkable inftances. Among the additional cafes, 
there is one peculiarly deferving of the attention of the faculty. It 
is a relation of the cure of that moft alarming and fatal accident, an 
inverfion of the uterus. ‘The method by which it was accomplithed, 
after other attempts had failed, and the patient was reduced to the 
laft extremity, is thus deferibed by Mr. White: ‘ I grafped the body 
of it (the uterus) in my hand, and held it there for fome time, in 
order to leffen its bulk by compreffion. As I very foon perceived 
that it began to diminifh, I perfevered ; and, foon after, made anoe 
ther attempt to reduce it, by thruftingatits fundus. It began to give 
way. I continued the force till I had perfectly returned it, and had 
infinuated my hand into its body. I now withdrew my hand alittle, 
and endeavoured to clofe the os uteri by aflifting it in its contraction ) 
with my fingers. It was no fooner reduced than the pulfe in her 
wrift began to beat. She recovered as faft as we could with, and 
without a fingle alarming circumftance.’ A 
% PoLITICAL. ° 
“Art. 19. Letters from the Marquis de Montcalm, Governar-Gene- 
ral of Canada; to Mefrs. de Berryer *S De la Molé, in the Years 

1757, 1758, 1759- With an Englifh Tranflation. 8vo. 15, 

Almon. 1777. 

From thefe Letters, which appear to us, to be genuine, although 
the Edivor is filent, with refpect to that point, we find that M. if 
de Montcalm had, for feveral years preceding the conqueft of Ca- 
nada by the Englifh, carried on a fecret correfpondence with fome 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Britifh Colonies. By this means he 
was inftrucied how to eflimate the ftate of thofe provinces, and to 
form, as it were, a political barometer, by which he could mark the 
gradual rife, or fall, of our intereft in that part of the world. By 
a ftri€t attention to the motions of this barometer, the Marquis 
feems to have enabled him{elf to predict, with a degree of proba- 
bility nearly approaching to certainty, the future viciffitudes of our 
influence and power in North America; and he has, accordingly, 
foretold fome of thofe great changes which have taken place fince 
the death of the penetrating obferver. The following paflages 

‘ will evince the fagacity of this celebrated Frenchman; who was, 
perhaps, equally qualified to fhine in the cabinet or the field. 

‘ As tothe Englith colonies, there is one effential point to be 
confidered : they have never yet been taxed, but have always pre- 
ferved that right te themfelves—an egregious blunder in the poli- ‘ 
tics of England, They fhould have been taxed on their firf fet- 
tlement, though in ever fo trifling a degree; they fhould have 

taxed them a little, and annually remitted them, by way of favour, 
the money they raifed: thus the right of taxation would have been 
eflablifhed and maintained. Were they now to attempt it, I have 
certain aflurances, that the Englith colonies would take fire, and the 

. flame would fpread every where, which, if properly fed, would em- 
barrafs England to extinguihh it.’ 








Again, 
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Again, ‘—I know them well ; not from the reports of flrangers, 
but from infermation and fecret correfpondences, which I myfelf 
managed, and which, if God fpares my life, I will one day turn to 
the advantage of my country. To add to their happinefs, the 
planters have all arrived at a very flourifhing fituation: they are 
numerous and rich; they centre in the bofom of their country, all 
the neceffaries of life. England has been fo foolifh and weak, as 
to fufter them to eflablifh arts, trades, and manufactures, and thereby 
enabled them to break the chain of neceflity which bound and at- 
tached them to her, ard which made them dependent. All the 
Englith colonies would long fince have fhaken off the yoke, each 

rovince wou!d have formed itfelf into a little independent repub- 
lic, if the fear of feeing the French at their door had not been a 
check upon them. Mafter for mafler, they have preferred their 
own countrymen to ftrangers, obferving, however, this maxim, to 
obey as little as poflible: but when Canada fhall be conquered, 
and the Canadians and thefe colonies become one people, on the 
firft occafion, when England fhall feem to ftrike at their intereft, 
do you believe, my dear coufin, that thefe colonies will obey ? and 
what would they have to fear from a revolt? Could England fend 
an army of an hundred or two hundred thoufand men to oppofe 
them atfuch a diftance? It is true, fhe poffeffes a fleet, and the 
towns of North America, befides being few in number, are all 
open, without citadels or fortifications, and that a few men of 
war in their ports would be fufficient to keep them to their duty ; 
but the interior part of the country, which forms an object of 
much greater importance, who would undertake to conquer it, over 
rocks, lakes, rivers, woods, and mountains, which every where in- 
terfect it, and where a handful of men, acquainted with the coun- 
try, would be fufficient to defiroy the greateft armies ?” 

Had the Marquis furvived the war, it is probable that he would, 
as he propofed, have applied his knowledge of our Colonies, in a 
manner greatly to the advantage of his country. But it was other- 
wife decreed ; for he fell, in the fame bloody ation by which Eng- 
land, alfo, loft one of her ableit officers:—the gallant and accom- 
plifhed Wo.rFe! : 


‘Art. 20. The Letters of Valens, which originally appeared in 


the London Evening Poft, with Corrections, explanatory Notes, 

and a Preface by the Author.. 8vo. 28. 6d. Almon. 1777. 

In thefe well-written, fpirited, antiminifterial Letters, the Author 
takes a view of the policy of the American war; its objc‘s; its 
conduét; and the motives of covernment for engaging in it. The 


‘profpect is dreary, and difcouraging ; and terminates with this re- 


fletion ; that it will be wife in us to feize the [tranfitory] moment 
of fuccefs [when that happy moment arrives] to do proudly, what 
long fince we ought to have done wilely—to repeal the obnoxious 
acts, and to put things-on the footing in which they ftood, in 1763. 


Art. 21. A Speech to the People of England, 4to. 18. Nourfes 


1777+ 
An Oration in praife of every ching that is condemned by Va- 


Tens in the preceding article. The Author is not deftitute of the 


abilities requifite for declamatory compofition. 
| xX 2 AMERIGAN 
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AMERICAN CONTROVERSY, 
Art. 22. Peace the beft Policy; or, Refle€tions on the Appear. 
_ ance of a foreign War, the prefent State of Affairs at home, 
and the Commifiion for granting Pardons in America. By Matt. 

Robinfon. M. 8vo. 41s. Almon, 1777. 

This piece was publifhed about three months ago, at a time 
when there was great appearance of a French war. Mr. Robinfon, 
with who‘e abilities the Public are not unacquainted *, offers man 
ferious reflections on the probability of a foreign war, in which the 
revolted Americans will, undoubtedly, join againft us. He draws 
a very gloomy picture of our fituation at this time; and earneftly 
cautions us againft rafhly interfering (efpecially in our prefent critical 
circumftances) in the quarrels of our continental neighbours, par. 
ticularly Spain and Portugal. He pathetically laments the unhappy 
defection of the Colonies, and ilrongly urges the neceflity of a re- 
conciliation, by repealing the late obnoxious aéts of parliament, 
reftoring the Colony Charters, and putting matters on their former 
footing. ‘* Let us, fays he, open wide our arms to our country- 
men of America; if they will return to our government; let us 
at ajl events, however, make peace with them on the beft condi- 
tions in our power. This is the way of our fafety; but the idea 
of conqueft, as it is in itfelf moft deteftable, fo it is in every light, 
likewife, abfolutely abfurd and deftrudtive for us.’ 

Mr. R. has a variety of fenfible ftrictures on Dean Tucker’s plans 
of feparation, &c. And then, turning his eyes more immediately 
on our domeitic evils, he proceeds to confider the queftion, * whe- 
ther an accommodation with America will be a fufiicient means of 
recovery from all our public diforders?? This leads him into an 
extenfive field of politics; and in the courfe of his excurfion, he 
takes up, with peculiar approbation, ‘the very valuable legacy 
left us, at his departure from public bufinefs, by a noble Lord, 
avhofe name flamps authority on his plans.” Qur Author here means 
the famous propofal for doubling the reprefentatives of our coun- 
ties, in the Houfe of Commons; the probable good effects of 
which, (were the defign adopted) he enumerates, with great ap- 
pearanee of reafon and jaftice: concluding, that fuch a reforma- 
tion of parliament could not fail of tending, ina confiderable de- 
gree, toward reftoring our moft excellent, but now almoft loft con- 
ftitution.’ 

Mr. R. takes leave of his Readers with the following manly apo- 
logy, and honeft exhortation : 

‘ If the writer fhall in any place appear to have exprefied him- 
felf with a greater degree of freedom than may be welcome to fome 
men, it deferves to be confidered: how juft a difpleafare or pro- 
vocation it is for any one perfedtly fatisfied in his humble fituation 
to fee every thing abour him, his country and his private affairs 
in danger of being totally confounded and diftracted by the means 
and the meafures of thofe very perfons; whofe particular province 
and duty it 1s to preferve the Public from all mifchiefs. Our pre- 





* See in particular, ‘ Confiderations on the Meafures, &c. Reve 
Feb. 1775, and ‘ A Further Examination, &c. Rev. March, 1776. 
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fent cOndition very widely differs from that of our anceftors at the 
period of the Revolution. We had thea no national debt, hardly 
one of a fingle fhilling. Our country abounded with men and mo- 
ney. Government was in its vigour. An inconfiderate meafure in 
politics might be purfued almoft with impunity. Thefe things are 
now totally altered. We are by a gradual progrefs at length come 
to the brink of a precipice, We mutt ftay our fteps, or we go 
headlong. Our fate much depends upon a few months or days. 

Let us then not become parties in the difpute between Spain and 

Portugal. Let us keep a watchful eye over France for the purpofe 

not of entering into contention, but of preferving ‘peace, Let us 

above all accommodate ourfelves with our Colonies. Let us efta- 
blith fuch provifions, as may at the fame time both check cor- 
ruption and difappoint ambition. Let us employ our navies and 
our armies for the defence and not the dettruétion of ourfelves. 

Let us without diftinction unite for the faving our country; which 

does, in this moft difficult crifis, but too much want the concurrence 

and the affiftance of every honeft man.’ 

We have already obferved that this patriotic writer does not trou- 
ble himfelf much about fyftematic arrangement, or claffic purity of 
ftyle; that he abounds with peculiarities, and redundances of ex- 
preffion; but that his compofitions are the produétions of a vigo- 
rous, comprehenfive mind, deeply impreffed by the fubjeét, and 
filled with juft, bold, liberal, and reflected ideas. 

Art. 23. 4 Calm Addrefs to the Inhabitants of England. By John 

Wefley. 3d. Fry. 

Mr. Welley’s Calm Addrefs to the Americans * having, as yet, ope- 
rated very little toward reconciling the Britifh Colonies with their 
Mother Country, this venerable champion for government feems 
refolved to try what may be done by talking a little to the good 
people at home. But much do we fear that his Ca/m Addreffes are 
ill adapted for the defirable purpofes of quieting our political tu- 
mults, The truth is, that the Author’s ¢almnefs is only to be 
found in his tit/e-pages ; that he is far, very far from being a dif- 
paflionate writer; and that the Americans have great reafon to 
complain of him as a fomenter, rather than a compofer of national 
difcord. 

Art. 24. Lhe Double Delufion: or Fa&tion the Caufe of all the 
Confufion. In _— Review of our American Embroilment. 
Ssvo. Od. E, Johnfon. 

- Common-place invettive. 

MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 25. Reafons for the late Increafe of the Poor Rates: or a 
Comparative View of the Price of Labour and Provifions. Hum- 
bly addreffed to the Confideration of the Legiflature. 8vo. 13, 6d. 
Dodfley. 1777. 

The fufferings of the honeft labouring poor, and the caufes that 
drive them to a parifh maintenance, are very ferious objects of 
litical confideration ; they have accordingly engaged the attention 
of feveral able writers, who have, among far-fought fpeculations, 


a eenemneenant 





* See Rev, Oct. 1775, Pe» 349- 
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occafionally ftarted many good hints: but they have generally, as 
this fhrewd writer exprefles it, ‘ bewildered themfelves in formin 
ineffe&tual plans for the relief of the poor, who, with the bleffin 
of health, and the juf? reward of their labcur, are bett able to relieve 
themfelves.’ . 

This fhort extraét, according to the ftate of circumftances exhi- 
bited by the prefent writer, and his reprefentations carry a degree 
of conviction with them that may not be eafily withftood, com- 

rehends a full view of the fubje&t ; though the condition expreffed 
in Italics will probably caufe the farmer and his landlord to with- 
hold their affent to this opinion. But it will then be incumbent 
on them to aflign fome natural reafon, why, when agriculture and 
manufactures are going forward in the highelt ftages of improve- 
ment, the labourers in both, fhould be in fo wretched a ftate, as 
to become an uneafy burden on, the community ? Our Author tells 
us, and this may be another article of information, that thofe who 
are moft fenfible of, may be the moft unwilling to allow; that 
‘in truth, all orders and degrees of men in higher ftations have 
Jong been unthinkingly, but unnaturally thriving at the expence of 
the poor.’ As therefore thefe afertions may not meet with a ready 
eflent, the importance of the fubject claims a due regard to the va- 
lidity of their jultification. 

‘I begin, favs the Author, my argument with this faé, that 
within the fpace of forty yerrs, land is advanced in yearly value, 
more than one third, or about fixty per cent. moft rents having 
been raifed in that proportion. The price of provifions has mounted 
to the fame level. Manufacturers have felt the change, and, 
where it was practicable, followed the alteration ; where 1t was not 
practicable, their bufinefs has in confequence, declined. But the 
moft ufeful of labourers, namely, the man employed in the branch 
of hufbandry, has not, in this convulfed ftate of things, derived 
an equal profit, to put him upon the fame footing with his employer, 
which his anceftors were upon with their employers.’ 

To be thus deferted, and not fuffered to move a fmall degree 
forward, along with the fuperior claffes of mankind, muft certainly 
leave the poor labourer, whofe beft earnings can be but fcanty, un- 
der accumulated difadvantages; againft which, his only miferable 
refource will be the charity fecured to him by law. His propen- 
fities are the fame with thofe of his fuperiors, and if he is, at the 
fame time folicited by the contagion of public manners, to tafle of 
the Cel of luxury, flrong liquors, and idlenefs, his diftrefs is ine- 
vitable, | 

The writer, according to rates and prices recorded in Fleetwood’s 
Chronicon Preciofum, hints that labourers ought in jultice to be paid 
4s. 6d. for aday’s work, when wheat fells for 4s. 6d. a bufhel, 
or to the value of the third part of a bufhel, be the price what it 
may: adding, that labourers appear from Fleetwood to have been 
in a much better fituation two or three hundred years ago, than 
they are at prefent. | 

‘ Let me afk, fays he, where will be the difference to the own- 
ers, Or occupiers, of eftates, whether they give more in wages, and 
lefs to the poor-rates, or whether they continue to pay rates and 
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wages, in their prefent proportion ? The matter is quite equal to land- 
lord and tenant; evidently fo; and muft ftrike every impartial man 
with conviction, Ir feems, therefore, very ftrange, when land, in 
general, is increafed in its yearly value fixty per cent. great part of 
its produce nearly as much, and wages hardly in the proportion of 
twenty per ceat. that mankind fhould wonder at the increafe of 
the poor’s rate, and that fuch remedies fhould_ be fought after, as 
do not promife a cure of the evil. It would be thought very at- 
furd conduét, if the owner of a horfe, when oats and hay rofe in 
price, fhould abridge his beaft of his former quantity of provender, 
becaufe he could not buy fo much for a ftated fum, as he formerly 
did; and yet that he fhould continue to exaét the fame work from 
him, and wonder at his lofing fleth, and getting out of condition. 
It would be ftill more abfurd if, when he perceived this alterati-n 
in his animal, he fhould apply to a farrier to cure his horfe of po- 
verty by his medicines. No; he knows better. He abates not his 
food, but expects to levy the more, upon the extra part which he 
fells, in order to make him amends. Why then fhould the humaa 
fervant be more abridged than the animal fervant? And yet the 
prefent treatment of the poor, the general wonder that they canrot 
live as formerly, and the vain endeavour to make their condition 
comfortable, without advancing their wages, or finking the price 
of provifions, is a cafe very near akin to that of the man and his 
horfe.’ 

Thefe detached paffages will enable the Reader to conceive what 
he may expect from the pamphlet, where the reafoning is profe- 
cuted in a connected train ; want of room alone withholds us from 
entering deeper into a fubjeé&t that demands the matureft and maf 
impartial confideration of all thofe who fo earneitly folicit the guar- 
dianfhip of the commonweaith, and profefs fo liberally, on the pro- 
{pect of being honoured with the trult. N 
Art. 26. ‘Remarks on the Evidence delivered on the Petition prefented ’ 

by the Weft India Planters and Merchants, to the Houfe of Commons, 

on the 10th of March, 1775. As it was introduced at the Bar 
and fummed up by Mr.Glover® ; fo far as the (ame refpects Barba- 
does and the Leeward Iflands. By a Weft India Planter. 8vo. 

1s. Bew. 1777. 

The defign of this publication is explained in the following ex- 
tract from the preface: ‘ Mr. Glover’s produétion came to the hands 
of the Writer of this letter, whilft he refided in the Weft Indies; 
from thence he tranfmitted to a friend his fentiments on the mater 
which it contains. Being now returned to England, he has been 
induced to give them to the Public, in hopes that 7#¢ may convince 
them, that the Britifh Weft India iflands, which are eltimated at the 
value of fixty millions, are in no danger of being loft to this country, 
whatever may be the event of the American rebellion. Had the 
danger been as great as it was reprefented, however fic the informa- 
tion thereof might have been for the minifter’s private ear, the 
public declaration, much /e/s the induftrious propagation of it, muft 





* For an account of this publication, fee Rev. vol. lit. p. 450. 
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have been to the higheft degree impolitic, and produétive of the 
j moft pernic’cus confequences.” 
: The pamphlet is argumentative, and keeps clofe to faéts, avowed 
: from perional knowledge and good information; but we cannot en- 
ter into the detail of particulers. 

MusIcaAtlL, N. 
: Art.27. Six Quartettss for Two Violins, a Tenor, and a Vielon. 
| ccllo, Dedicated to his Excellency Governor George Johnftone. 
ae By J. G. C. -cnetley, Op VI. To which are prefixed, fome 

Thoughts on the Performance of Concert Mufic, by the Publither, 

4to. 108s. 6d Bremner. 1777. 

All matiers of fcience come properly under our review; but we 
do not flop to examine mere mufical notes. It is the prefatical part 
of this publication that claims our attention. Mr. Bremner has laid 
down fome uiefvl documents for the regulation of concert playing in 
particular, in which the different fanciful purfuit of graces, to the 
neglect of the plain found, creates a contufed kind of melody that 
can never be acceptable toa refined ear. The plain found is cer. 
| tainly beft adapted to the fimplicity of natural perception. The tre- 
; molos, the apoggiaturas, the up bow quavers, which lait are affected 

becavfe they are aifficult, fpoil the anifon, and though, in due keep- 

on / ing, they may no: hart the harmony, they are, certainly, injurious 
met / to the meledy of concert playing 

Mr. Bremner has done hin felf honour by his judicious preface, 


fiw’ Fe we recommend the whole of the publication to our mutica] 
Readers. 
L. 


POETICAL. 
Art. 28. Box Hill, a Defcriptive Poem. By Edward Beavan, 
4io. 28 Wilkie. 
‘ The church, a free ftone itructure, lofty ftands,’ | 
ra * * 
© A crouded pile, Incontinence’s delight.’ 
\ Utrum borum mavis, accipe The Authors of tuch poetry as this 
have nothing to apprehend from us: it fets criticifm at defiance. L 
Art. 29. Heath Hill; a Decfcriptive Poem, in Four Cantos, ° | 
By W. Hurn gto. 2s, 6d. Robinfon. | 





\ There are «any good verfes in this poem, and many imperfec- 
| tions. ‘The Author has genius, but wants judgment, the fame qué 

. non in the comparative perfection of poetry. ” 

FI | Art. 30. An Heroi. Epifile from Donna Terefa Pinna Y Ruiz, of | 

Thal Murcia to Richard Twifs, Efq; F.R.S. With Notes. to | 

it 1s. 6d. Kearfly. Reprinted from the Dublin Third Edition, | 

1777 

| | When Author travellers make their remarks on a country, or on 

its inhabitants, they publifh at their peril, and muft abide the con- 

Pe | fequences Thus jornson freely delivered his opinion cf »cotland ; 

: and the Scots were angry.—Thus Twiss * fpoke, in fome particu- 


——- 





ae | * See our Catalogue-article of Mr. Twifss Tour in Ireland, Rev- 

vol. lv. p. 161.—A larger review of his Travels in Spain and Puty 

gal was given in vol. lil. p. 194, ef /eg. 
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jars, difrefpetfully of Ireland ; and we have heard of his meeting 


with difagreeble effects of Irifh refentment. 
What we have 4eard, however, may not be true; but, here, (we 


fpeak it with all fuitable concern for an unfortunate brother,—for 
Mr. Twiis, too, isa Reviewer) we bear witnefs to his fufferings from 
the frokes of Irifh ridicule: and they are plentifully and vigoroufly 


laid on. — 
This fatire is written after the manner of the celebrated Heroic 


Epiftle to Sir W. Chambers.—To be after fignifies (fometimes) in 

Irith, to be even with; but we, on this fide the water, generally 

fuppofe that he who pur/ues is bebind. We allow, neverthelefs, that 

the Writer of this mock-heroic, does not follow his leader at a very 
reat diftance —There is wit, and there is humour, in his merry 
performance ; with an eafy and harmonious flow of verlification. 

Art. 31. 4n Heroic Anfwer from Richard Twi/s, E/q; to Donna 
Terela Pinna Y Ruiz. 4to, Kearfly. Reprinted trom the Dublin 
Third Edition. 1777. 

Written, as we fuppofe, by the fame ingenious Author, The 
notes, in both pieces, are extracted from Twifs’s Travels, and add 
no fmall embellifhment to the poetry. ‘The waggith bard is heartily 
welcome to his comical fing at the Reviewers. ! 

Art. 32. The Electrical Eel; or, Gymnotus Eleétricus. By Adam 

Strong, Naturalift, 4to. 1s. Gd. Bew. 

Poetical fmut. Rocheiter revived. 

Art. 33. Purfuit after Happine/s, a Poem. To which is added 
an Ode to Mr. Garrick on his quitting the Stage, alfo an Elegy 
on the Death of Mr. Barry. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. 

Though the firit of thefe poems is not equal to the very ingenious 


Mifs More’s Search after Happine/s, it is not without marks of ges 
nius, irregular, indeed, and unfubdued by judgment. The Ode to 


Mr. Garrick is of inferior merit, and the elegy is {till lefs worthy a 
¢ 


attention. 
Art. 34. Theodofius to Conftantia, a poetical Epiftle. 4to. 41s, 
Walter. 

The ftory of Theodofius and Conftantia, written by the illuftrious 
Additon *, and revived by Dr. Langhorne f, his near relation, is fo 
well known, that we need not recite it here. In the epiftle before 
us, which is fuppofed to have been written by Theodofius, imme- 
diately after his having retired to a convent, and after having learnt 
the falfity of the report coucerning the marriage of Conitantia, we 
meet with many good verfes. 

How oft, in vain, have I effay'd to free 
My lovefick foul, yet ilill it clings to thee, 
Still clings to thee, by power and time unmov’d, 
Dear, fatal proof, how fondly I have lov’d; 
* * * 


Let ftoics boaft the more than human art 
That bids cold apathy infold the heart : 
cr atid 
* See Spe€tator, No. 164. 
t See Letters between Theodofius and Conftantia. 
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My gentler breaft, at fight of others’ woe, 
Bids fighs to murmur, and bids tears to flow; 
And (theirs unlike) with fympathy impreit, 
Mourns the fad fate of innocence diftrett. 
* a * w 
Hard is my lot, for ever doom’d to flay, 
Whert towering walls exclude the jocund day ; 
Where not a {mile illumes the dreary fcene, 
No bofom tranquil, and no brow ferene. 
Yet this is not confiftent with what foon after follows: 

Far wifer thofe, who feek in glooms like thefe 
A life of virtue with a life of eafe. 

But, perhaps, the poet thought confiftency incompgtible with the fen- 

timerts of a lover in the fituation of Theodofius. 

The poem is, on the whole, unequal, and contains feveral un. 
polifhed and inelegant lines. L 
Art. 35. Imitations, and Tranflations, from the Latin of Mr, ~*' 

Gray’s Lyric Odes. 4to. 18. 6d. Dodfley. 
From the celebrated Alcaic Ode at the Grand Chartreu/e, 
Great Genius, hear a wand’rer’s prayer, 
Thou, whofe ftri€t mandate dictates here, 
And {ways this awful place, 
Whoe’er thou art; (but no weak pow’r, 
No ftrengthlefs arm can govern o'er 
This vaf fupendous mafs. 
Such poetry as this requires only the filent criticifm of italics, of 
which we fay, as Sancho faid of fleep, ‘ bleffed be the man who in- 
vented them.’ 
Art. 36. Anti-diabo-lady—calculated to expofe the Malevolence 
of the Author of Diahboelady. sto. 1s. 6d. Parker, &c. 

* Calculated to expo/e the Author’—cf Anti-diabo-lady. 

Art.37. PoEMATA Latine partim fcripta, partim reddita: qui 
- bus accedunt quedam in Q. HoratiuMm Fiaccum, Obfervationes 
critica. A Gilberto Wakefield, A.B. et Coll. Fefu apud Cantab, 

Socio. 4to. 38. 6s, White. 1776. | 
_ Puerile and juvenile performances. * 
Art. 38. Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s Houfe Dog at Hamp- | 

ton. 4to. 6d. Cadell. 1777. | 

A witty compliment on Mr. Garrick’s retiring from the ftage,and 
not unworthy of Hannah More. ly | 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 39. An Inquiry into the Nature and Defign of Cbrift’s Tempt- 
ation in the Wildernefs. By Hugh Farmer. The Third Edition. 
8vo. 38. 6d. Buckland. 1776. 

As we took notice of the two former editions of this learned and 
ingenious Inquiry, we fhall only fay, with refpect to the prefent 
impreflion, that it contains large Additions,—more efpecially in the 
third fection; in which the Author confirms his explication 
Chrift's being brought into a wilderne/s by or in the fpirit, by new al 
guments. 
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Art. 40. Twelve Sermons. By the Rev. J. Smith, M. A. Chap- 
jain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 8vo. 6s. Harrifon. 1776. 
The firit, eighth, and ninth of thefe Sermons, are, as the Author 

acknowledges in his preface, partly taken from two eminent French 

divines; and, we doubt not, they will be no lefs acceptable to the 

Reader, than they were to the Congregation before which they were 
eached. 

"Thele difcourfes are all fhort; but whatever they contain, is faid 
to the purpo/2, in an eafy ftyle, and plain but not mean language, 
There is here no pompous difplay of learning, but there are many 
indications of an heart that wifhes well to religion, and endeavours 
to promote its beft interefls. 

Art. 41. The Riches of Gofpel Grace opened, in Twelve Difcourfes 
on the following intereiting Subjeéts of the New Teitament; the 
Word of God in its Truth and Lifcacy ; the Word of God in its 
extenfive Latitude; Chrift the preat High Prick; Chriil all in all ; 
Repentance and Remiffion of Sins; Regeneration, or being born 
of God ; Juftification by Faith; Evangelical San&ification; the 
Baptifm of the Holy Ghoft ; the Spirit’s Teitimony of the Son; the 
Father’s Glory opened by the Son; the Son of God on the Throne 
of Judgment. By John Johnfon, Minifter of the Gofpel in Livers 
pool. 2Vols, 8vo. 8s. fewed, Warrington printed ; fold by 
Law in London. 1776. 

The Author of the above difcourfes appears to have great com- 
mand of words: his language is eafy and animated: his fentiments 
are Calviniilical, and he fometimes exprefies himfelf with a confi- 
dence and pofitivity which, it might be hoped, deliberate inquiry on 
doubtful fubjeéts, and a due confideration of human frailty and fal- 


libility, would tend to correct. H . 
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SERMONS on the late General F att, continued; See our Jaft. 


XXVIII. The whole Service as performed in the Congregation of 
Proteftant Diffenters at Wakefield, December 13, &c. By William 
Turner, 8vo. 6d. Wakefield printed. 

This difcourfe is plain and praftical, giving a proper account of 
the nature and defign of a fait-day. The preacher wifely refrains 
fom entering into the controverfy which immediately occafioned 
the appointmient of the day; though from fome hints it may be 
furmifed that lie does not violently incline to the government-fide, 
in the conteft with America. The prayers which it has been. 
thought proper to publifh with the fermon, are very fuitable to the 
occafion. . : H 
XXIX. The Nature, Extent, and Importance, of the Duty of Alle” * 
gtance—at Aberdeen. By George Campbell, D. D. Principal of 

Marifhal College. 4to. 18. Cadell, &c. 

There are fome general principles in which wife men agree, on 
almoit every fubject; but in the explication of thofe principles, in 
the reafonings, obfervations, and conclufions that arife from them, 
they are often found to differ widely. This is not, perhaps, more 
@pparent in any inftance, than on the topic of government. Senfible 
edvocates for the Americans, in the prefent unhappy and miferable 

contention, 
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contention, will agree with the Author of this difcourfe, in feme 
general remarks which he offers; but in the extenfion of thofe 
semarks, and in feveral of his reflections on the difpute between 
Britain and its colonies, they wil! think thcre is reafon to diffent 
from him, and even fometimes to charge him with partiality. Pew 
of the late faft-fermons have entcred fo particularly into a difcufiiog 
of the queftion between us and our American brethren as this; 
which has, efpecially in fome parts, rather the air of a political 
pamphlet than of a Chriftian minifter’s addrefs to his andience, 
on a day of humiliation. For this, however, the Author makes 
fome apology in his preface, the chief ftrefs of which refts on the 
duty of a Chriftian minifler to inculcate on his hearers all the 
precepts of the gofpel, and among the reft, that of obedience to 
magiftrates. The ingenuity and ability of the writer are fufticiently 
apparent, and his reflections on the American controverfy, in par. 
ticular, deferving of attention, though they are chiefly fuch as have 
been confidered and re-confidered, as it fhould feem, but to little 
purpofe. The ufe which the Doétor makes of irony and ridicule, 
in fome inflances, appears to us, unfuitable to the occafion, un- 
worthy of the place in which he ftood, and what would be feldom 
proper in the difcuffion of a point which is now become fo ferious 
and fo truly deplorable. He is, no doubt, perfectly convinced of 
the injuftice of the American caufe, and we need not wonder that 
he fhould thus confider it, if the opinion of that people is formed 
merely, or chiefly, from the character with which he tells us Mr. 
Burke has furnifhed him, (though he owns himfelf inclined to think 
it exaggerated) that they are a proud, fierce, jealous, ftubborn, 
untractable, fufpicious, litigious, chicaning race of pettifoggers. 
Dr. Campbell has, however, candor enough to admit that in regard 
to the article of reprefentation, there is fome difference between the 
fubjeéts in America and Britain: ‘* The members of the houfe of 
commons,” fays he, *‘ in almoft every tax they lay on their Britifh 
fellow-fubjeéts, tax themfelves in proportion. The cafe is different 
in regard to their fellow-fubjeéts in America. But this, he adds, 
is an inequality that neceffarily refults from the difference of fituation, 
and is, befides, more than counterbalanced by fome motives and 
difficulties that will ever effectually prevent the legiflature from 
going the fame lengths in taxing the American fubjeéts which it 
may fafely go in taxing Britons.” This laf fuggeftion may tend 
to alleviate the evil; how far it will be admitted as an anfwer to the 
objection, it is not requifite for us at prefent to confider. 

We obferve that, in the clofe of the difcourfe, Dr. Campbell 


- manifetts {ome approbation of the propofal made by Dean Tucker. 


Better far were it, he thinks, to let them have their beloved 
independence than to agree to all the conceffions which they have 
requefted. ‘* I am not fure,” fays he, ‘* that this would not have 
been the beft meafure from the beginning. I fay this, however, 
with all due deference and fubmiffion, for 1 am far from confidering 
myfelf as a proper judge in fo nice a queftion.” 

The principal difference between this pamphlet and others that 
have been written on the American difpute, lies in the introduction 


and application of thofe paflages of icripture which enforce {ub- 
. mifion 
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miifion and obedience to the civil government. Thefe precepts 
certainly have their force, and muft be fuppofed binding on all who 
receive the Chriftian revelation. But though Dr. Campbell intra- 
duces a popifh and ecclefiaftical interpretation of them, by which 
glone, he would infinuate, their power can poflibly be eluded, he 
certainly need not be told that this part of the fubject of liberty has 


been formerly fully canvaffed, and it has fufliciently appeared that 


an attention to them is very confiltent with a zealous regard to thofe 
civil and religious rights of mankind, which an honeit mind would 
with to defend and fecure. It belongs to others more particularly 
to canvafs this point, and therefore we fhall only farther obferve, 
that it is moft true, as our Author fays, that the Chriltian religion 
is friend!y to order, and to the public peace; which it will noe 
permit us ra/oly to infringe. He adds, ‘‘ the ancient landmarks of 
the conftitution, it forbids us to remove, in the prefumptuous hope 
that we fhould place them anew better than our forefathers have 
done.” Ra/bly to infringe the public peace is, we agree with the 
Doétor, inconfiftent with chriftianity, and with common reafon and 
fenfe, But con/fitutionally, in this writer’s phrafe at other times, 


to attempt amendments, which may be done without ary real 


difturbance of the general order, if all parties are properly difpofed, 
is far from being contrary to the fpirit of the gofpe!, which leads 
by all means to promote each other’s comfort and happinefs. 

As we have drawn out this article to a much greater length than we 
intended, we fhall here clofe it by uniting in the with with which 
the good Dotiur finifhes his fermon; ‘‘ May God, who bringeth light 
out of darknefs, and order out of confufion, make all our troubles 
terminate in what fhall prove the felicity of ail.” 


Single SERMONS on various Occafions, 

1, Yhe Do&rine of a crucified Lord, vindicated and applied—At St. 
Sepulchre’s, London. By Thomas Weales, D.D. Vicar of the 
Parifh, 6d, Turpin. 

HI, Grace difplayed, ani Saul converted; preached in Newgate, Dec. 

8, 1776. By Henry Foriter, A.M. 6d. Vallance. 
Methodiftical. 

Il], At the Parifh Church of St. George, Hanover-Square, for the 
Benefit of the Lock Hofpital, Feb, 25, 1777. By the Rev. Mar- 
tin Madan, Chaplain,&c. 6d, Buckland, &c. 

IV. At Winchefter Affizes, before the Judges, &c, March 59 17776 
By Richard Burleigh, Curate of Beaulieu. 6d. Beecroft, &c. 








*e” The following Note has, by accident, been omitted ; it fo:uld hasue 
been inferted at the End of our AbftraS of the Life of the late Bifoop 
of Rochefter : fee Rev. February. 

_ The Editor of Bifhop Pearce’s Life has committed a great miftake 

in faying, that Dr. Bufy ufed to detain thofe boys longejt under his dif- 

cipline, of whofe future eminence he had moff expe@ation, and afignin 
this as the reafon of Mr. Pearce’s being kept at Weftmintter {chool 
to the zoth year of his age; for Mr, Pearce was fent to Weitminfter 

{chool, Feb. 12, 1704, at which time Dr. Friend was mafter of it. 


Dr, Bufby died in 1695, aged 89. co at ° 
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: fians, were not new: fee Monthly Review for laft Month, p. 166, }. ¢, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To th AUTHORS of th MonTtTHLy ReEviey, 
GENTLEMEN, 


OUR Correfpondent R. E.R. is right, as to the Magnificen 
and elegance of Potfdam; but I felt, when there, a painful 
Something at the impropriety of beggars occupying what could on] 
fuit their fuperiors. But Potfdam was to be magnificent at al] went 
and the outfide is indeed fo. Force, and military defpotifm, are net 
calculated to draw inhabitants of worrH together. There js much 
money fpent to fhew the traveller /plendida miferia. The rage for 
building has been the foible of that family. There is fomethin 
fhocking in a valet de chambre living in a palace fit for a fovercipn 
prince. The Military Orphan-houfe and Workhoufe, this Gentle. 
man fays, is perhaps equal to Greenwich Hofpital in grandeur and 
neatnefs. After ages will not impute this to the noble charity of 
this opulent and powerful nation, but to the talte of the monarch 
for fplendour; the nation is not opulent, but the monarch is, and 
will be. Potfdam refembles the forced fruits of the gardens of Sans 
Souci ; it is a hothoufe in an ungrateful climate. 
Your conftant reader, and humble fervanr, 
S. N, 








*,* The Reviewer of Art. I. in the laft Number, had difcovered, 
previous to the receipt of a letter on the fubject from a Correfpon- 
dent, that the divifion and conftruction fuggefted by Dr. Chandler, 
in his notes on chap. i. 23. and chap. ii. 1. of the epiftle to the Ephe- 


He had found, on examination, that Dr. Doddridge, én oc. takes no- 
tice of fome who propofed the fame conftru€tion, though he dif- 
approves of it. But it appears that the learned commentator Dr. 
C. was not apprized of this; and the Reviewer was mifled by an 
improper confidence in the accuracy of his inquiry. He fays (fee 
note, p. 91) fpeaking of the connexion between the three fir 
verfes of the fecond chapter and the laft verfe of the firft chap- 
ter; ‘ however evident this appears to me, yet no interpreters or 
critics, that I have feen, have taken the leaft notice of it; and 
therefore for want of it, have been greatly at a lofs for the conftruc- 
tion of the words, and how to fix a proper fupplement to make up 
the fenfe of them.’ 

We are obliged to our Correfpondent for his remark; and like- 
wife for noticing the errata, in this and other Articles, which had 
efcaped both the tranfcriber and corrector ; particularly that of 
59-5 * for MD which is in the original copy from which the | 
tranfcript was made. R.. 





— 4 





* Review, March, p. 166. 
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44+ Mr. Dale reminds us of a poftfcript to a letter in his Supple- 
ment, &c. (fee Review for Feb. Art. 20) which efcaped our notice. 
From this poftfcript it appears, that he agtually withdrew from the 
Laudable Society, in April, as foon as the payments which he required 
were returned to him ; and therefore that our advice in that Article, 
which was not intended to fuggeft any refleCtion on his integrity, 
was needlefs. Our Readers, we apprehend, will not be much en- 
tertained or edified by a Correfpondence, which principally relates to 
the members of that inftitution; and Mr. Dale will excufe us for 


returning his papers, according to his defire. R. Se 





*1* Amicus, of Worcefterfhire, cannot poffibly be ferious; and 
yet he feems but a fober joker. He fays, the Author of the Epiftle 
to Sir W. Chambers has avowed himfelf, under the name of Mal- 
colm M‘Gregor. If it be true that poor Amicus has been hummed, we 
have charity enough to fet him right, by informing him that, in 
confequence of his letter, we have made inquiry among the pre- 
tended M‘Gregor’s friends, and have difcovered that his real name 
is not Malcolm \i‘Gregor, but Rigdum Funnidos. 





+.t We have nothing to object againt T. B. but that his Letter 


is not worth the pofage. 


ee eee 





tet An ‘ occafonal Corre/pondent’ takes notice of a paffage in Mr. 
Hume’s Life, inferted in our Review for laft Month, p. 209; and 
obferves that the Author advances a ‘ fal/e fad,’ in aferibing the 
« Remarks on the Natural Hiltory of Religion,” to the pen of Dr. 
Hurd ; at the fame time charging the Doétor § with all the illiberal 
petulance, arrogance, and fcurrility, which diflinguilh the Warbur- 
tonian fchool.’ But our Correfpondent aflerts, on the contrary, 
‘ that Dr. Hurd did not write that pamphlet, whatever its merits 
may be.’—In anfwer to this, we have only to infert Mr. Cadell’s 
advertifement prefixed to the new edition (juft publithed) of the 
Remarks, &. viz. ** The following is fuppofed to be the pamphlet 
referred to by the Jate Mr, David Hume, in p. 21 of his Life, as 
being written by Dr. Hunn. Upon my applying to the Bithop of 
Litchfield and Coventry for his permiflion to republish it, he very 
readily gave me his confent. His Lordthip only added, he was forry 
he could not take to himfelf the wuoe infamy of the charge brought 
againft him; but that he fhould hereafter, if he thought it worth his 
while, explain himielf more particularly on that fubject. 

Strand, March 1777. T. Cavett.” 

From the foregoing advertifement, it is fofficiently clear that either 
our Occafonal Corre/pondent was not WHOLLY in the fecret, with ree 
gard to the publication in queftion, or that he fought, in /ome degree, 
to difguife the faét, at the fame time that he was exclaiming againft 
the infidelity or uncertaanty of hiftory —It is now fufficiently appa- 
rent that, whoever was wholly, or partly concerned in writing the ine 
genious remarks on Hume’s Nat. Hitt. &c. the charge is broeght 


pretty home to the ‘* Warburtonian fchool,’—For our opinion of 


the merit of the Remarks, fee Rev. vol xvii, p. 189, 


This 
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This Gentleman withes, alfo, to clear the memory of Martin] 
ther the reformer, from the imputation of preaching againg inde 


gences out of refentment of the affront put upon his order; whi 
motive is attributed to him in Noorthouck’s Clafical Diftinnss ; - 
Rev. for laft Month, p. 183. But he has himfelf fupplied the cal 
juftification that can perhaps now be given for adopting fuch a Main 
viz. that ‘* Mr. Noorthouck did not invent it, but found it.” If 
circumftances difpofed mankind to think fo, of Luther, and nothin 
decifive can be produced to the contrary, it may ftill remain the mof 
natural account of his firf quarrel with the Dominicans, and the; 
{piritual merchandife ; without detracting from the fincerity of hie 
fubfequent vigorous zeal againft the doctrines and ufurpations of the 
church in which he was bred. Refentment, however ‘ paltry,” 
might ftimulate inquiries, that could not fail to lead a man “ad 
Tents and honefty to conviction. The moft excellent charaéter, if - 
exalted above the ftandard of human nature, rifes to the incredi. 
bie, and is thus only the more expofed to degradation. 

An ambiguity. in the fame work, relating to a tranilation of Lop. 
ginus faid to be made by Edmund Smith, the author of Phadra .ud 
Hippolitus, has been remarked by another Correfpondent: on this head 
it is fufficient to obferve, that the tranflation of Longizus; fo well 
known under the name of Smith’s, is the work of the prefent Dean 


of Chefter. N. 


ERRATA in our loft, 

P. 174, 1. 3, for Genoa, r. Geneva. 

— 176, about the middle *‘ oth of Aug. 25 days before the victory at 
Rofbach ;” a miftake of the Author, or Tranflator, of Vol- 
taire’s Life, as that victory is juftly dated the 5th of Nov. 
in 1]. alt. of p. 174. 

— 177, |. 32, for jeventeenth, r. eighteenth. 

— 183, 1. 13 from bottom, dele and at beginning. 

— 185, 1. ult. for drought, r. bought. 

— 186, Title of Article VI. Gallic, thould be Gaclic *, 

— 122, |. penult, for és, r. are. 

—197, ten lines from bottom, for exper, r. exes 

— 203, 1. 19, for it és, re és tt. 

— 213, Art. VIII. 1. 10, no ftop after /ubjed. 

“224, Article 17, iz the torrid xone; an overfight, as Chili lies 

“gy wholly beyond, or fouth of the torrid zone. 

— 231, 1, 17, at the end dele and, 

— 236.1. 5, for or, r. on. 

—_ 240 t. 4, long. Query (to our Correfpondent R. E. R.) Whether 
it fhould not be high ? as Jong is ambiguous, and may refer 
to the extent of the flight. ; 

Ibid. To the Errata in the Reviews for Jan. and Feb. already noticed, 
after that in p.21, 1. 8, a material one in 1. 26 of that 


page, viz for world, r. word, 
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* Though not right in.the book. 
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